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OHN GRIFFITH, Ely 
Chief at Surat, 


SIR, 


L# 


HE mu favor. ble obJortunity fer can 

nd, and the beſt method I can de- 
wfe, of omuunicating to you a mark of 
wv efte rm, rfl ng zndecd, yet equally 
pubic an uc, is by dedicaling to you 
following Mok Your name, is the” 


F tht ſl forts me, ', AY the 8 dan 


* for a ee of Jour 7 
1h : ndeed the proofs you have already 
Tven” me of your regard are nettter un- 

JSrequent 4 


4 
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Frequent nor equivocal ; and % great 15 
the ſenſe I entertain of them, that, when- | 
ever the remoteneſs of countries, or diſſi- 

eulty of correſpondence, hath at any lime 
empreſſed me with an idea of the poſſibility 
being one moment forgotten by you, 1 
have.been affected and chagrined beyond 


expreffion. 


Thais Books Sir, is the fruit of my voy- | 
ages—of my labours—of my misfortuncs 
—and, of my reflexton ; and, as it gives 

me an opportunity of teſtifying to you my 
Friendſhip, and my gratitude ] prize, 
and value it. 


There is beſides a ſecond reaſon, equal- | 
ly forcable with the former, for dedicating 
Zo you, a work of this nature.—As the 
ſubjects it treats of, are various, and may 

Not be altogether unimportant to the na- 
tion, for which it was expreſsly written— 
and, 


4 
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and, as among theſe 'fubje(ts," there are 
ſome, that have an immediate and pate 
ticular relation, to its interests I um 
welling to believe, that by approving my- 
[elf zealous for the proſperity and welfare 
of a country whaſe affairs, you; in fart 
manage with ſo much prudence, credit, 
and honor ; I, in reality approve myſelf, 
not altogether undeſerving the friendfhup 
You have long ſince profe ed for me. 


To make a dedication the June 
of the man to whom we deditute our la- 
bors, ts a cuſtom, very deſervedlye xploded. 
AI ſhall ſay nothing therefore of your 
conduct, whilſt reſident at Bufſora' 
where, by your prudence, juſtice, and be- 
nevolence, you acquired untverſul reſpect, 
and the efteem of all; and, where your 
name is ſtill held in the higheſt veneras» 
ton :—And, indeed, what could I poſbly. 
Jay on that ſulject of which the world i 
wy not 
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not already perſectiy apprized ? ſhalt I 


Jay, that the end of all your actions was 


inne good of the Company ? That your love 
of your Country is unbounded ? theſe are 
truths already well known. Much leſs, 
ſhall. I preſume to mention, the many ami- 
able gualilies, that adorn _ oy ale 
* TIT | 


* 75 zeal to promote 5 true and 'folid 
mntereſts of your Country in general, and 
of the Company in particular —that aral, 
which: invartably- actuated and determin- 
e your conduct, on all occgſions, ſtruck 


me ſo forcibly, that I have often wiſhed 


fence, the time might return when a com- 

Merce with. Perſia might again be eſta- 
bliſhed, by the Engl. ſh, You are there, 
 fo.untuerſally known and beloved that 1f 
the choice of an ambaſſador, or negociator 
fell on your «perſon, | your name alone, 


and, Your repulalton, would be all. ſuſfici: 
ent 
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ent. to ſurmount every obNacle ; and to 
ohlain advantages, of far. greater mo- 
ment, than. can PRs 9 be erm for 
at thts 1 20d. 


2 Tue, 8 are no Sba-Abbass in 
Pe. ſſa, whoſe author ity might Protect your 
COMME ce—whoſe friendſlid mag ht pro- 
mote. the progreſs—and whoſe: vigilance 
maght enſure the ſaſcty, of it; on the 
contrary, from a an jory view. of things, 
one mig be induced to conclude, that not 
even the fradow of a government exiſted, 
at preſent, in that country, and conſe- 
oucntly, that mo ſuſety could be expected. 
Nevertheleſs, you f be perſuaded, that 
Perfiz cannot be ſud," lo be, in a ſtate 
enarchy ; and that ꝛvbe may afſert with 

much truth, that a government does ac- 
tually exift.—There 1s no longer one de- 

ot, of unbounded, abſolute fower—but 
Frere are many petty tyrants, among whom 

a 
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à relative dependence, and affected reci- 
procal amity, is obſervable; ſo that; ex- 
cept when actually at war among them- 
ſelves, the caravans of each, power, may 
travel without the leaſt moleſtation, and 
with the utmost ſafety. —Beſides, a firm 
Treaty once establiſhed, between the En- 
gliſi and the chief of Serras, would of 
ztſelf enable the former to found a ſettle- 
ment on the Sea Coast, which would in a 
Mort time, be reſorted to, as the Empox 
rium of commerce in Perfia. 


Rete. whalst your trade with that 
country continued, you were under the 
neceſſity of keeping ſhips of war in the 

 gulþh—you were ſubject to the depreda- 
tions of the Portugueſe, and the Venettans 
on were beides threatened with the 
combinations of other commercial powers 
—hence the neceſſity of incurring enor- 
Maus. expences, without even the projpett 
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of derwving advantages ſo greut, as might 
170w reaſonably be expeFtetl,—You rnow 
too, that the Ferſtans evince'a propenſity 
to luxury and extravagance, as great 
now, as formerly and when we fay tut 
\ Thamas Kouli Chan, a ſhort time before 
his death, ſent off all has treaſures from 
Perſia into Curdiſtan, to his daughter, 
{he wife of Beg Grulamerk, ue do Not 
mean to be ande, ou frriftly—) or imme- 
diately after the maſſacre of that unhap- 
fy uſurper, the abundance of gold and 
ſilver throughout the E mp1 e, was ſur- 
priſing :—there is even now, @ ſu efficienty 
of money to purchaſe all the merchandize | 
imported by foreign nations—and enough 
of natural productions, to be di 7ſpoſed of : 
and if the attempt of Mr. Hanway, to 
re-eſtabliſh commerce with that country 
proved abortive, it certainly is to be at- 
tributed to the troubles which at that time 
effreſſed and convulſed Perfia :—Befides, 
the 
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the tragical end of Mr. Elton, was a cats 
cumſtance ſo recent, that the prejudice 
ten imbibed againſt the Engliſſt, could 

not poffibly have been effaced from the 
minds of the Perſians. 


Pepper, ſugar, all kinds of ſpices, in- 
digo, tron, lead, in ſhort every commodity 
from India, is now, as heretofore, eager- 
ly bought up, and exorbitantiy paid for, 
by the Perfians : they have ſtill abun- 
dance of filk manufafures, and of that 


beautiful wool of Karman, equal to that of 


Vigogne—Shagreen, goat's hair, roſe wa- 
ter, medicinal roots, gums jor dying. in 
a word, numberleſs other articles in great 
_ abundance, which only require the hand 
of commerce to export them to other coun- 
tries. 


- The Caraciolean mountains, and ex- 
e _ of Babylon, render the ex- 
| | fence 
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hence of carriage for merchiand ize from. 
Perſia, too heavy for theſe people—add to 
this, the great uncertainty of finding a 
ready mart at Moſul, or Bagdad, where 
there are no European ſettlements ;— 
hence it happens, that they will prefer . 
felling thewr merchandize at their owh 
markets, tho the profit be 100 per cent. IH. 
You cannot but recollect, that when the 
army of Kerimkati, rendered themſelves 
maſters of Baſſora, commerce, in point of 
WW quantity, and quality, encreaſed with a 
8 rapidity equally ſurpriſing and inſtanta- 
neous: —yet the cauſe of this progreſs, 
if we confider maturely, will be obvious. 
mn lieu of trading with the Otto- 
mans, à people they i lite, whoſe tyran- 
ny, whoſe extortion, and whoſe injuſtice, 
they dread, —the Perfrans went directiy to 
Balſora, which ſoon, and by. conſequence, 
became the general mart.—Theſe times 


may yet return, more eſpecially, as it 1s 
generally 
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generally believed, another attempt is in- 
tended. to be made, which I have no doubt 
will terminute more ſucceſsfully, and hap 
the choice 'of à negociator fall on you, I 
Jay, that there would be every reaſon ta 
indulge the moſt ſanguane expectations of 
ach negociation. 


In the mean time, it is with peculiar 
ati gſaction I call to mind the zeal with 
Which you.were pleaſed to charge me, with 

ſome commands, rela tive to the produce, 4 

and the commerce of Manilla— Aud if Wl 

the zeal ¶ have ſhewn in the execution 

of fuch' commands; and in giving you a 

minute and circumſtantial account of 
theſe points, hath not equalled Yours, her. 
mit me to aſſure you, that it was, at 
| leaf, proportioned to my ability, and that 
| | it even ſurpaſſed what might reaſonably, 
1 have been expected from the critical fitua- 
tion 


- 
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tion I ſound myſelf in, after the aſſault 
made by the Rajah of Baria on my gro- 
ferty, and the aſſaſſination he endeavored 
af ally to effet againſt my life +Cru- 
Jhed by the forfeiture of —* MY ALL"— 
aud by a ſeries of misfortunes, which per- 
ſecuted me to the very gates Surat 
when, at laſt, I arrived at Eogine, 4 
found myſelf broke down by the ponderous 
hand of melancholy— the productions 
of Manilla kad never become the object of 
my thoughts, and of my enquiries, had 
F not the eager defire of accompliſhing your 
commands, rouſed me from my lethargy, — 
Ile idea of ingratiating myſelf, till more 
cloſely in your good opinion and, of groing 
you ſome ſatigſactory information, became 
my greatest conſolation under he preſſure 
/ masfortune. 


1 had before given ie Ng 
my attachment to the Engliſi Govern- 
| : ments 
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ment, and to yo: had received from 
that nation, and from you, marks of eſteem, 
and of magnanimity :— Indeed, ever Vince 
that period, I had but one end in view— 
it was, to encreaſe this reciprocal at- 
tachment and amity.—As to what con- 
cerns the bulk of the nation, tho I addreſs 
to them my good wiſhes, they can nei- 
ther diſtinguiſi, nor advert to the labors 
of an individual without power, and with- 
out importance. In the multiplicity of 
more important affairs, which engroſs 
their attention, tis with difficulty they 
can attend to leſs conſequential concerns, 
As for me, whoſe only wiſh 15 your appro- 
bation, and the continuation of your eff 
teem, I humbly ſolicit your countenance 
and ſupport, to the work I have the honor 
to dedicate to you, as a true and fincere 
teſtimony of the reſpect, regard, and gra- 
ud, I bear you. 
Jam, Sc. 
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INTRODUCTION: _ 


THENEVER the govemment 
and manners of a people are 
corrupt, it may be afſerted, 
and can eaſily be proved, that it is dea 
ficient in ſtrength and activity, and muſt 
neceſſarily be liable to deſtruction, from 
W various circumſtances. Whenever cors 
ruption diſplays itſelf, either the ſtrong⸗ 
eſt, or the neareſt nei -tibours, if they 
chuſe it, avail IG of the con- 
ſequences; by feizing the count en · 
tirely; or, by drawing from i it, ney ur 
habitants, the chief ad vanta ges which re- 
ſult from the ſoil, the induſtry of the na- 
tives, or their commerce whether active 
or paſſive; ; at the ſame time that they 
reap a folitical advantage. 1 
This 
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This aſſertion is not new, in any of its 
parts; not only becauſe every govern- 
ment, which has derived its origin from 
one chain of circumſtances, ſhould meet 
its termination from others; but like- 
wiſe that it is generally applicable to 
every other matter, as well as govern- 
ment and manners. But what is not 
commonly known, is the exiſtence of a 
ſituation ſuch as we have deſcribed, and 
it is in rendering it public, that the 
noyelty conſiſts; And by preſenting the 
fakts, well and truly detailed, and pla- 
ced in a variety of views, that 8 5 
quences can be drawn from them; and 
it is by ſeizing the opportunity, that 


neighbours, or the ſtrongeſt party may 
appropriate to themſelves the advantages 
which are placed within their reach. 
China is now in thoſe circumſtances 
which enable one to foretell its decay: 


Not that we can ſay that the Chineſe 
Em pare 
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Empire ſhould be annihilated; its poſi- 
tion does not permit this, and its neigh», 
bours are not dreaded by it; but the 
government is corrupt, its manners are 
likewiſe: ſo, in a much greater degree 
than formerly. Anarchy reſides there, 
and the confuſion in all the orders of 
public and private affairs is augmented 7 
it muſt then decay more or leſs in pro- 
portion to the corruption of its govern- 
ment and its manners; their neigh. 
hours cannot avail themſelves of this; 
it is then the moſt ſtrong who wall, 
do ſo provided they have the deſire, 
as well as the ability. Which is the 
nation that can name itſelf the 
ſtrongeſt, in order to derive proſit, 
and advantage from the Chineſe? The 
Engliſh. What are the advantages that 
they might obtain? I will preſent them 
to view in the courſe of this work. 


But 
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But what are the means to realize 
them 1 will endeavour to ſhew and 
render them clear and certain, with me- 
thod, and ſupported by evidence, and 
in the degree, that the obſervations I 
have made in my travels wilt permit. 
When Themiſtocles announced that he 
had formed a project whoſe realization 
would ſubje& all Greece to his own 
country: Permiſhon was given him, to 
communicate it to the wiſe and pru- 
dent Ariſtides, for examination; Who 
having proteſted to che people that it 
vould be uſeful to the country, but 
was unjuſt, immediately the Artopagus 
forbade 7 ons. to mention n it any 
_— 4 24 


N n chere are in our ur days 
many individuals of the Engliſh nation, 
who reſemble Ariſtides, I ought not to 
fear that my projects and refleftions on 


* _—Y — mn . — * ** 


China, 
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X China, would undergo a ſimilar inter: 
43 dict. For I do not treat here of ſubdu - 
ing China. The aim of my work is ta 
Jet the Engliſh ſee, that they can ap- 
propriate to themſelyes, many advan- 
tages from China, which they do not 
poſſeſs at preſent; And that if it were 
neceſſary to employ force to realize 
them, they would not commit injuſtice. 
How many 'wars ariſe in Europe, from 
W r-aſons infinitely weaker than thoſe 
chat England can alledge, for entering 
Wo one with the empire of China? 
his will be ſeen in the courſe of my 
Witatement. When I ſay that the En- 
gliſh nation is the beſt able to profit by 
the ſituation of the Chineſe; it appears 
perhaps that I ſeek to flatter; but I de- 
teſt flattery, as much, as the Engliſh | 
deſpiſe it; and it will be eaßy to prove 
every part of what 1 have Aflerted 
This work will treat not only of China, 
but 
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but likewiſe of the adjacent ilands; of 
Cochin China, and of a part of Pegue. 

Here 1 profeſs that I ſhall communi- 
cate to the nation nothing, but what J 
have myſelf obſerved on' the ſpot, or 
very near, and I will extend my re- 
marks to the political ſituation, to the 
commerce of the day, and the probabi- 
lity of being able to eſtabliſh another 
more lucrative Trade, with all: thoſe 
kingdoms: Natural hiſtory, and mytho- 
logy, ſhall have their places alſo, as far 
as my acquired knowledge, has enabled 
me to extend my reſearches. 
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I ſhould think my work more imper- 
feet than it is, if I did not include the 
Peninſula of India, which I have paſſed 
through, nearly to the gates of Lahor; 
and notwithſtanding that it is more ge- 
nerally known, than the other countries 


above- mentioned, perhaps the Engliſh 
will 
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7 will not be offended that I place in their 
view, every thing that I have ſeen and 
obſerved there, and which has been the 


reſult of my reflexions in conſequence. 


To render the peruſal. of this work. 
leſs tireſome, I have inſerted ſeveral 
anecdotes in it, which will afford plea- 
ſure as well as inſtruction: And to give 
more authenticity to my aſſertions, I 
ſhall cite the names, of the public 
perſonages, with whom I have been 
in interchange of kindneſles, during 
the courſe of my travels; which will 
ſerve at the ſame time, to make their 
© qualities and talents known to the whole 
nation, and will afford me an opportu- 

nity of ſhewing my gratitude to thoſe 
V»ho have ebliged me, by their pglite- 
nels, and aſſiſtance. * . 


Without doubt it will not be neceſ- 
ſary 
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tary to ſpeak in this work, of the laſt 
Military eſtabliſhments of the Compa- 
ny on the banks of the Ganges, as far 
as Anopſheer, conſidering that what- 
ever relates to them, 1s very well known 
by every individual who inhabits the 
Peninſula, of Hindooſtan. However 
1 have permitted myſelf to ſpeak of 
them even diffuſely, on account of its 
appearing to me, that the reflections I 
have made on them might not be 
uſeleſs. Beſides ſhould that not be 
the caſe, I ſhould have nothing: to re- 
proach myſelf with: On the contrary: 
I ſhall be well ſatisfied in having endea- 
voured to ſhew my good intention. 
Guzerat and the neighbouring provin- 
ces, (even Mallua) are certainly coun. 
tries well known to the Engliſh. Vet 
that is not the Power which draws the 
moſt conſiderable profits from them, 
it is the individuals of another nation, 

855 who 
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who ( eontrary to the purport of am arti- 
cle which the Company has inſerted in 
the conventions agreed to, at the time 
of the ceiſion of che Guzurat, and 
when they gave Baroach te Soindea,) 
derive the greateſt advantages from, 
them. Ihave ne ver ſeen theſe articles; 
but a perſon worthy of credit has 'af- 
{ured me, that there exiſted one in the 
conventions, by which, every other Eu- 
ropean nation, was prohibited from eſ- 
tabliſhing itſelf, and trading in the in- 
terior of thofe countries, As I was 
kindly commiſſioned by. the Chief of. 
Surat to communicate ta him, every 
matter relative to thoſe countries, and 
the Engliſh, I have been particularly 
attentive to gain inſtruction on the ſpot, 
and have not failed to falfil my duty 
on my arrival at Eogine, after having 
paſſed through, and viſited the plains 
of Maſtua, in giving him by means of 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral letters, the detail of the things 
he wiſhed to know, in all their circum- 
ſtances, and I preſent them to the public 
in the courſe of this work, in the ſame 
manner as I have to the Chief of Surat, 


The map of Major Rennel, was the 
only. one that I had with me in my 
Journey through the Peninſula, which 
has neceſſarily enabled me to know and 
convince mylelf, that jt is not very ex- 
act in ſome places. Thus if my repeat- 
ed obſervations have not enormoully 
deceived me, I ſhall place ſeveral parts 
of theſe countries- differently, and more 
juſtly, than they have been laid down 
by that Gentleman. In fine, I have 
thought that it would neither be tedi- 
ous nor uſeleſs, to make known more in 
detail the 3 of ſoils, the moun- 
tains, rivers, plains, woods, deſerts, in- 
habitants, and revenues of theſe countries 

and 
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and their dependencies, and generally 
every thing which might intereſt the 


Engliſh nation. 
If thoſe objects ſhould intereſt the 


Company and the whole nation, and 
I have the happineſs of repreſenting 
them well, my task will be accompliſhed, 
the title of my work juſt, and my wiſhes 
gratified. The delicacy of ſeveral Gen- 
tlemen who have ſeen the Proſpectus of 
this work, has made me oblerve that 
they diſapproved of my announcing 
my intention of mentioning the public 
perſonages, whole ſociety I have enjoy- 
ed in the courſe of my travels. Not to 
wound that delicacy, I have felt the pro- 
priety of retrenching ſomething on the 
ſubjea. 1 hus I ſhall ſay only what 1s 
neceſſary, and with expreſſions ſuffici- 
ently circumſpect that 1 may not ap- 


pear to be deſirous of flattering. I 
ſhould 


2 * 
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I to retrench the leaſt matter on the ſub- 
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ſhould feel much more diffioulty were 


juct of the Rajah of Beria, who can ne- 


ver be proclaimed in the manner that 


his actions merit. He is an aſſaſſin in 
all the force of the expreſſion, and the 
more criminal becauſe on a Throne. If 
the term of in, and the other ſimi- 
Jar ones, which diſhonour and difgrace 
him, ſhould appear too harſh, 1 pro- 
miſe that 1 will not uſe them in the bo- 
dy of my work; But 1 deſire the readers 
to find others who may mention his 
crimes in a manner proportioned to their 


magnitude. I ſhall, when 1 have it in my 


power, expoſe his actions, not only 


thoſe he has performed againſt me, but 


what are ordinary and familiar to him, 


and which he is in the daily habit of 
committing. 


As to what regards Shah Allum and 
his 
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his whole family, every thing that I 
ſhall, fay cannot be extravagant; I 
ſhould be happy in poſſeſſing the elo- 
quence of Cicero, that I might touch 
the hearts of Potentates, when I diſ- 
play his ſituation. This matter neceſ- 
ſarily compels. me to ſpeak of ſeveral 
public perſonages, concerning whom 
it will be proper to ſay ſomething. But 
how can I be mute when they merit 
praiſe or blame P If a writer bas: not 
the liberty of ſpeaking the- truth, and 
repreſenting it with energy and ſimpli- 
city, he ought not write. 


Is that liberty to be afforded only to 
thoſe who write of things long paſſed? 
Where he does not degenerate into licen- 
tiouſneſs, and obſerves the rules of 

good breeding, the author ſhould ap- 
prehend nothing; the more ſo, as he 


writes in the midſt of a nation, which 
| boalts 
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boaſts of the enjoyment of ſuch a li- 
berty, and who ſhould love juſtice, as 
well as truth, and eſteem thoſe who 


ſpeak it. 


In this perſuaſion 1 have not heſitat. 
ed a ſingle inſtant, to tell in this work, 
whatever I believe true and juſt ; and 
as I am perſuaded that it might be of 
ſome uſe and afford ſome amulement I 
have conſecrated to the Engiiſh na- 
tion my troubles, fatigues, dangers, and 
even wounds; together with my book, 
the fruit of my travels, of my reſearch- 
es, and of my obſervations; as a teſti- 
mony of the ſentiments I cheriſh to- 
wards it: And the hope that it will 

| Kindly accept and patronize it, is a 
comfort that I feel by anticipation, 
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HERE exiſts not in Zurope, or elſe where, 2 

power more adapted for the ſea, more active, 
ſtronger, or more happily enterpriſing, than that 
Great Britain; the geographical form of which i. is. 
ſuch, that her moſt diſtant extremity from the ſea, 
is not more, (according to a computation eſteemed. 
exact) than ſeventy miles: And, conſequently, her 


numerous maritime counties, render her ſituation, 


moſt favorable to commerce. F. rom this proceeds her 
fruitful ſources of merchants. and ſeamen. It m 
therefore, be rationally expected that ſhe will be- 


come the firſt commercial power, and that ber 


tride and maritime ſtrength wil encreaſe, ſince the 


one depends upon the c ther, or, rather, as the//aug-. 


ment each other reciproca ly. With prof ottionable 
care, Great Britain can made war at lels expence, 
than 
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than any other power, and may gain the moſt, ex- 
pending the leaſt, ' The extent and fertility of her 
lands, are the chief cauſes, why this nation has not 
been tempted to make conqueſts on the continent 
of Europe; perhaps likewiſe, love of liberty and 
anxiety to peaceably retain her Conſtitution, are 
equally powerful reaſons as the former. Her con- 
queſts out of Europe, were, originally, commercial 
acquiſitions; it was by chance, from unforeſeen cir- 
cumſtances, and events unexpected by theEnglſh 
themſelves, that they became conquerors in Ame- 


rica, Africa, and in Aa. 


Sou have thought, that her conqueſts might 
one day or other, undermine the grandeur, the pow- 
er, and even the liberty, of the mother country : 
For, in the end, and from ſimilar cauſes, powerful 
empires have been raiſed in her boſom; private 
ſocieties are at the head of theſe empires; the im- 
menſe profits ariſing from them, are unequally di- 
vided amongſt the individuals which compoſe them, 
and who are reſident at the capital. This wealth is 
an acquiſition to the ſtate ; but the unjuſt diſtribution 
of it is complained of, a very ſmall proportion of the 
nation enjoying the advantages of it, and the great- 
er part being excluded. Many complaints urged 
againſt "theſe private and excluſive ſocieties, 


grounded upon the ſtrongeſt reaſoning, have not 
yet 
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yet ſueceeded in rendering commerce free, for every 
individual of the country. The people have not yet 
been able to gusſe, by what righ*, and for what rea- 
ſons, a private and excluſive ſociety, ſhould have 
appropriated to themſelves, all 4/a; and a num- 
ber of individuals, cannot comprehend, © wherein 
their liberty conſiſts, ſince it is not permitted them 
to trade in thoſe dominions, which belong to the 
nation at large—The inſtance of the King of Great 
Britain, originally of a family foreign to the coun- 
try over which he reigns, poſſeſſing on the continent 
of Europe conſiderable demeines, proportionable, 
revenues, and a reſpectable army, has excited but 
very little diſſatisfaction in the Engliſß nation, and 
even this could be only reaſonably excited, on ac- 
count of the ready money which is very fre- 
quently ſent into Germany; buc they never — ſeri- 
ouſly imagined—that the King would undermine the 
libecty, or power, of Great Britain. 814 


Tus other inſtance, of the United States of 
North America, which have ſeparated themſelves 
from the mother country, proves atleaſt to the 
Engliſh, that 4/ia might do as much; and granting 
this, Great Britain, far from ſuff:ring in her pow- 
er, her riches, or her grandeur, it would be pro- 
ductive of nothing but advantage to the individuals 
of the nation ; theſe reckon, that ſince the ſepara- 


iato 
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tion of America and the mather country, from the 
encouragement given to her children, popul ation 
(the true ziches of an active and commercial ſtate) 
is increaſed and increaſes ſa much, that they are 
| obliged to employ elſewhere their talents and their 
induſtry ; if England carried too far this prohibition 
againſt free trade, her children would complain hea- 
vily & would not bring back to their native country, 
the profits they draw from the Englih Aſiatic State, 
with which there owe always ſubſiſt the ſtricteſt 


union. 


Bur, if this nation poſſeſſed only her population, 
and improved ſtate of agriculture, her extenſive 
commerce, and powerful navy, if ſhe had not ſuch 
wiſe laws, and fo active and vigilant a Government, 
ſhe would not have the ſuperiority over other countries, 
orhaving it, would be unable to retain it; for theſe 
greatrces ſcurces of advantage, her navy, commerce, 
Knance, liberty, public and private happineſs, not 
being managed in England, as in other countries, 
by  indivi duals; 8 arbitrarily conſult their 
wn private intereſts ; and alſo, that the repreſen. 
tatives of all the counties, and of every order, per- 
ſonating the whole of the nation debate publicly, 
and by that means ſubmit themſelves to the know- 
ledge and obſervation of the people; theſe could 


always eſtabliſh order if it was required ; the 
ſtrength 
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ſtrength and the reſources of the ſtate are laid 
open to all who wiſh to be acquainted with them 
thus the Euglicb arc not afraid to appear what tzey 
are, and generally they are ſuch as they appear. 
Talents, ſcience, probity, and virtue, appearing 
thus to the public eye, excite patriotiſm, a ſenſe of 
honor, love of glory, and of riches, and emula- 
tion; theſe exiſt more in England than elſewhere; itis 
therefore abſolutely neceſſary, that the Exglih 
ſhould follow the bent of their perſonal and natu- 
ral qualifications, actively and unreſtrained; and 
ſince it is impoſſible to employ them all in Great 
Britain alone, they muſt neceſſarily exert them 
abroad, If it were poſſible to deprive them of 
egoti/m, and that haughtineſs, which appear upon 
all occaſions, they would be very near perfection. 
A wide, rich, and fertile field, is open to their en- 
terpriſes, from which they might draw every advan- 
tage, of commerce, honor, and glory, without com- 
mitting the ſmalleſt injuſtice; 1 ſpeak at preſent of 
China, and the adjacent Iſlands, and I ſhall hereaf- 


ter mention the neighbouring kingdoms. 


THe inhabitants of China were heretofore the mild- 
eſt, moſt honeſt, active, happy, and perhaps, the 
wiſeſt of men; and till the death of Chi-tſon, ſocial 
virtue, formed the vaſt maſs, and - endleſs. detail of 


their manners. 
NzvzsRTMELESS 
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NEVERTHELESS, China being too large a king» 
dom to be quietly, and for any length of time, go- 
verned by one Emperor, as ſoon as its monarchs be- 
gan to let the people ſee and feel their own timidity 
and when the people found, that their Emperors, no 

longer reſted their authority on the love and attach- 
ment of their ſubjects, to their perſons, and dignity, 
and, that confidence in their Tartar guards, had re- 
placed theſe two qualities, from that moment the 
manners of the Chzneſe, ceaſed to be mild, poliſhed, 
and pure; and that which ſttangers now obſerve, is 
nothing but cunning, craft, haughtineſs, and bold- 
neſs. 


An Obſerver, when he firſt enters China, is 
ſtruck with what he ſees, hears, is told and wiſh. 
ed to believe.“ The Emperor is but the affectionate 
father of a numerous family; his ſubjects beloved 
children, his miniſters enlightened philoſophers, 
who have a right, and even are neceſſitated, to inform, 
and correct their prince. The worſhip of their 
Gods is grand. The cities, towns, and province; 
are covered with their ſtatues, and their tem- 


ples. 


A $PECIEs of equality is eſtabliſhed amongſt 
them, and it is he more to be admired, the 
government, being deſpotic=No other diſtinction 
is acknowledged, but the perſonal one, of learning, 
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or military talents: conſequently, nothing is here 
hereditary—The children of the firſt officers of the 
ſtate, are, after the death of their father, confounded 
with the herd of the people, if they have not per- 
ſonal merit to ſupport, or exalt them; and the child 
of the moſt obſcure father, riſes to the higheſt degree 
of elevation, if he is verſed in ſcience, or in the art 
of war. One would, therefore, imagine, (this being 
the caſe) that all places of honor, of truſt, of juſtice, 
all offices of finance, and for the moſt part,zall 
thoſe which approach the throne, and which are de- 
rived from it, muſt be filled by enlightened, wite, and 
juſt men, in a word, by philoſophers.” : 


Bur, let this obſerver take the trouble to ſee 
things leſs ſuperficially, let him ſcrutinize what he jg 
told, and examine what he imagines he ſees, let him 
dive into the country, and reflect, and if he is not 
always engaged in buying and ſelling, he will readily 
diſcover, that the Jeſuitical, and other accounts con- 
cerning China, which are publicly known, fail ei- 
ther from defect, or exceſs, and he will ſtill more 
eaſily perceive, that they are greatly defective. 


Nevertheleſs, it cannot be denied, that every na- 
tion has its peculiar character, as well as individuals 


and that character is formed from every reſemblance 
| | which 


ſun, food, education, religion, and government, 


ed than the Chineſe, furniſh another proof in 


ruinous government of the Ottamans has ſerved but 
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which nature and cuſtom have placed between the 
inhabitants of the ſame country, amidſt the multiplied 
variety which diſtinguiſhes them. The climate, 


beyond a doubt, ſtamp the minas of men, animals 
and plants, with diſtin& and indelible marks; thoſe 
which are imprinted by the government, religion, 
and education, are certainly ſuſceptible of change, 
and alteration, but thoſe, which—depend on cli- 
mate, are always the ſame ; this is the reaſon that 
the Chineſe have loft; one part of their original 
charafter, and preſerved, the other, | 


NATIONS with which we are better acquaint- 


ſupport of this aſſertion - conſider attentively the 
Greets and the Egyptians of the preſent day; the 
ground of their former character, is ſtill perceptible; 
the ſame ſhallowneſs of mind. The batbarous and 


to ener vate one of thoſe nations and to change the o- 
ther. In China then, ſtill more than in the other parts of 
Ala, are ſeen; that which is generally obvious; in all 
deſpotic and arbitrary governments, with leſs modifi- 
cation; The Emperor is a tyrant, becauſe he tyran- 
nizes over his ſlaves; the nobles of his court and 
empire are his immediate ſlaves trembling them- 
ſelves, 
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ſelves, they make others tremble; cruel, and bar» 
barous, in their authority; baſe and perfdious in 
their dependence ; they purchaſe, by their ſervility to 
their prince, unbounded power over the ſubjects, 
whom they trample upon ſhameleſsly and with impu- 
nity: And laying bold of every opportunity, are 
always diſpoſed and ready, to ſell the ſubjects to the 
prince, or the prince to the ſubjects. Chiefs of | 
the people, they revolt againſt tyranny, aud their 
metcileſs oppreſſors, but when they ſubmit, ' they 
ſupport the heavy, unjuſt, diſhonorable, and infam- 
ous yoke, without murmur, without mention, with - 
out complaint. "RY . | 


It is indiſputable . that China is more than 70% 
leagues, in length, and -500 inbreadth; it is equally | 
undoubted, that the hills and plains, are in the moſt | 
eligible condition; but it is alſo.inconteſtible, that a : | 
great part of the Jang is incapable of cultivation; and | 
if be Chineſelabourers did not take the greateſt carp | 
of their lands, they would not produce food for the 
inbabitants, Mean while, dearth: makes frequent 
Tavages, and children ate very gften ſold, or aban- 
doned by their fathers, for want of food. Nod 
not withſtanding what is read in many relations, and 
What is generally aſſerted, that China alone con- 
tains more inhabitants than all Euro, it is unſup- 
ported by ſufficient proof; it was formerly ſaid, is 
fill ſaid, but it is not demonſtrated, There are | 
B at | 


* 
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at Pekin, and at Quancheu likewiſe, Mandarins, who 
were heretofore in ſituations to be able to aſcertain, 
almoſt” exactly, the population of all China, who 
Frankly, declare, that in our books it is calculated 
nearly one half too much. Father Cotton, who 
has been in China theſe forty years, and who has 
gone over the beſt part of that empire, ſays the 
Tame, and if it is allowable to calculate within a 
little the population of all China by that of the capi- 
tal, Quancheu, and of ſome other of the firſt cities, 
one may venture to ſay, that this vaſt empire, does 
Not contain more than 110. millions. They gene- 
rally reckon at Pekin, four million of inhabitants it 
is nevertheleſs certain, that this capital contains 
but two, perhaps rather leſs; for according to a cal. 
culation that the Emperor cauſed to be made in 


1784, the reſult was, two million and 1,550, com- 
prehending the” Chineſe and Tartar cities; and 
Father Cotton, and ſome other perſons, equally 
well informed upon that ſubje&, declared at the time 
that the account publiſhed by the court, was ſome- 
What exaggerated. In the city of Quancheu, which 
is the capital of the province of Duanteng, they 


| reckon as commonly, as unjufly, more than a 
million of inbabitants ; nevertheleſs there are not 


more than one million and 430,000 ſouls, including, 
the two cities, the Fort, tie ny and the nen 
| It 
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IT is, however, juſt to obſerve, that the Chineſe are 
fond of agriculture, and commerce, and have not 
that madneſs to run in crouds, to get employment 
in their capital cities, as is unhappily the caſe in 
Europe ; conſequently, their villages, and the cities, 
of the inferior orders, are not depopulated, as in 
other places. The numerous boats which croſs on 
all ſides, from one end of the empire to the other, 
contain without doubt, a number of ambulatory 
individuals, employed in commerce, or in carrying 
merchandize, who cannot be eaſily comprehended 
in a general, or local enumeration; and who may 
perhaps be counted twice, or more frequently, in 
different places; allowing thoſe conſiderations, A mo- 
derate extent, the reſult at the utmoſt, is 12 or 
13 millions, which adJed to the firſt, proves the 
entire population of China to be 120 millions, or 
near that number. The greateſt concourſe of theſe 
voyagers and merchants is in the province of Quan- 
tong; it is there that the ampleſt aſſortment of the 
productions of the earth, of the Chineſe” fabrics, 
and manufactures, are to be met with, and it is 
there, likewiſe, more than in any g other place, that 
foreign nations vie with each other, to barter their 
gold, their ſilver, and frequently the merehans.. 
dize, of their reſpective countries, in exchange for 
the productions of China. It is pretty well known... 
way the European nations bling, and cqually ſa, 
wha 
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what they take back; perhaps thoſe who are not ac - 
quainted with theſe details, will be pleaſed with ſee. 
ing them here. I mention thoſe alone which con- 
cern the Engliſß nation: For, as to the others, it 
would be merely a repetition of articles of the fame 
ſort, excepting the Dutch, who trade confiderably in 


ſpices. 


Tun Englih nation exports annually to China 
more than 200,000 ,. fterlingin ſpecie , 150,000 in 
cloths, and almoſt 30,000 in hardware. The ſettle. 
ments in Bengal, and on the Coats of Cyromanae!, 
and Malabar, ſend likewiſe, more than 100,000 
in bullion, and ſomething more in India man- 
ufactures. It is evident from this, that the Engliſh 
trade to China is more paſſive than active; and that 
the greateſt part of thoſe manufaQures; and India 
goods, are more lucrative to the Indi ans, who furniſh 
the materials, and the manual labour, than the En- 

FC, who are obliged to buy thein for ready 
money. 


War the Bail take from Chins in retun 
is the produce of the country, of its manufactories, 
and of the induſtry of its inhabitants; the moſt part 
of which beingcrried to England, returns the pro- 

prietor 150 per ent. or more; but this profit is 
drawn from the natives at large ; the flate gains 
frow 
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from the duties of importation, and the ſeller gets 
the remainder; it is of courſe, from the nation that 
the one, and the other, draw their profits. From 
which may naturally be inferred, that the trade to Chi- 
na is only profitable to the fmaller part of the com- 
munityz but to put the trade upon a footing ad- 
vantageous to the nation, it muſt be more active 
than paſſive. By taking due notice, and proper 
meaſures, this trade could be monopolized and ren- 
dered excluſive for the Engliſb alone; and of courſe, 
the more conſiderable the importations of Chineſe 
commodities, the greater would be the increaſe of 
the revenves of the ſtate, as well as the profits of 
numberleſs individuals; for then the Engiifh mar- 
kets (if England choſe, and-I will venture to fay, 
it is a matter that merits attention,) would alone 
ſupply all che European nations— Since all China 
merchandize conſiſts merely of articles of luxury, which 
people might very well do without, or ſubſtitute in 
their places others nearly ſimilar, From this we 
muſt except tea, to which no other herb has as yet 
been diſcovered as a ſubſtitute; undoubtedly if the 
Engliſh had the excluſive trade of this article, and 
could introduce the uſe of it among the Turks 
and ſome other nations, it would then merit conſi- 
eration, and efforts, to ſucceed in obtaining a mo- 
„ of ie. 22 Din 


- 
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+» IT has been often, propoſed to ſubſtitute leaves 
of different kinds, the decoction of which had the 
ſame» qualities, and would have the ſame effect, as 
tea. The reaſon why thoſe leaves have not been a- 
dopted, does not occur to me, nor will I here endea- 
vor to find ĩt. I am ſo averſe from attempting to diſ- 
cover the cauſe, that I do not even chooſe to mention 
a kind of tea, which I found in my travels; nearly 
equal to the real tea, in colour, taſte, and perhaps» 
in its effects. I offered it as the real herb, at diff- 
erent times, to many people without hinting at the 
deception, and I am happy to ſay, they found it very 
good; alittle inclining to a ſour taſte, which they 
imagined was PER to the tea not having been 


well dried. 


| Is to BY ſmall profits that the Engliſh derive 
from the China trade, we add their ſufferings there, 
the humiliating. inſults which they very often re- 
ceive-from the Chineſe, it may be candidly laid, ei- 
ther, that ſuch a trade merits not a continuance in 
its reſent ſtate, or that it muſt be encreaſed, mono- 
olized, and held exclulively in che hands of the 


| Engl. 


wit 


1 WILL give 3 of my  ertions 4 and I 
a mould be ſorry, that by the truths I © am obliged to 
reveal, I ſhould give any offence. 


q | 
y 4 
WHEN 
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Wren a ſhip arrives in China, ſhe is obliged 
to anchor at, or near Macao, and there to wait, in 
| fruitleſs expe- tation, until it pleaſes the Chineſe pilot, 
to come on board of her; this pilot, cunning, as all 
the Chineſe are, never carries the ſhip into the river 
of Canten, before he bas extorted a few preſents 
and during many days he only gets up about 13 
leagues 3 after which, the ſhip enters the river 
Tigrai, or Ta; at the mouth of this river, there is 4 
ſmall iNand, where the pilot anchors, and Will not 
move a foot farther, until he has extorted a few more 
preſents; they then get up about 7 leagues further, 
that i is, to the Tower of Lyon (here large ſhips muſt 
wait for the high tides); but yet, the pilot does not 
move an anchor, until after having received ſom 
more preſents, he condeſcends to proceed to Wampoa, 
which place is only 12 miles from Quancbeu. The 
tide runs to the town; however, it is not pofliblefor 
ſhips of burden to get up ſo far, nor even for the 
Chineſe AY if they be large. . int oe 

I may n now perhaps he thought that thi Super- 
cargo and Captain are allowed freely to trade here: 
Not at all, the Chine/: begin by taking away . the 
rudder, fails, yards, and ammunition; the merchan- 
dize is ſent to Quancheu a long time after, and 15 
ſold, or bartered, only when, and how, the Chineſe 
think Proper. It is Weng that their villaing, and all 
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its lecret ſprings are ſet to work, and tho' the Super- 
cargo and Captain know it, they cannot complain. 

To whom? the Comptroller of the Province, or 
Vi iceroy ?. No, for thoſe two great men live inthe Tar- 
tar town, into which no European is ever admitted; 
ſo that the Chine/e may act as they pleaſe beſides, 
it is only candid to ſay, that thoſe miniſters con- 
nive at the villainy of the trading claſs of people, as 
the Emperor himſelf tacitly permits. the miſconduct 
of his Miniſters. _ n 


- bs Tas Engliſh yearly threaten the Chineſe | on this 
account, becauſe, perhaps, they think themſelves 
worſe treated than any other European nation; but 
the Chineſe are accuſtomed to their threats, and laugh 
at them—the Engliſh alwaySend the diſpute by pay- 
ing large ſums of money to thoſe very perſons who 
have occaſioned the quarrel. | 


Ir Counſellor Ouilt could have hols) in the 
Houſe of Commons, and expoſed to the view:of the 
nation, what he ſaw and ſuffered in China, from the 
*Atrocious injuſtice of theſe barbarians, it might be 
Hoped, that the public, exaſperated on yoob jut 
s would 105 the evil. 


. N the Engli ih, i in general, new * their 
countrymen ſuffer in China, they would either dif- 


conunue 
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continue the trade, or they would oblige the Ching 
to be leſs unjuſt; and if the formidable and brave 
ſailors of Great Britain knew that their comrades 
received the chabook there, they would rife and de- 
mand vengeance. It is a well known fact, that an 
Engliſo Captain was condemned by the Obimefe 
Miniſters to pay a certain ſum of money, and to 
receive the chabook beſides; he gave the money, and 
paid one of his ſailors to receive the puniſnment 
in his place, which was inflicted for no other reaſon 
but becauſe a Chineſe boat accidentally took fire, 
and the Captain did not aſſiſt, or had not time, to 
quench it. Entire pages might be filled with in- 
ſtances of ſimilar ill- treatment. Oh Britons ! Why 
do you ſuffer theſe acts of injuſtice from ſuch a: vile 
ſuch a deſpicable race of men as the Chineſe? Are, 
you not awake to thoſe outrageous inſults ? Do you 
not feel for the honor of your Captains,” thus 
wounded by the baſeſt of men? In fine, can this be 
borne by a warlike people? Either you muſt re- 
nounce the title of being the fi of nations; or 
you mult ſtrike a maſterly n and do are 
juſtice. 


b \ 92 : 
Tnar venerable Gentleman, John Harriſn 
Chief of the factory at Quantong, laments very often, 
the — he is in, becauſe he finds 1 unable 
33 to 
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to remedy, thoſe abuſes... Meſſrs, Caming, Pruce, and 
Freeman, and other teſpectable characters, worthy of 
the greateſt praiſe, from their knowledge, punctua- 
lity, and tried integrity, in the management of the 
buſineſs entruſted. t them, ſee, and ſuffer, with 
4milar fortitude, I fay, if the opinions of thoſe Gen- 
tlemen were attended to, things would ſoon change. 
They alone, thoſe virtuous Engliſhmen, would very 
eaſily make their country miſtreſs of Duantong, if ſhe 
e lend her „lane. 


Tur C "wy a people more "ve than any 
othex on earth, muſt not long boaſt of inſulting, with 
4mpunity, the honor, flag, and perſons of the Exglih, 
Ft has been already ſaid, that the Engliſh are ſuch, as 
they appear to be, and ſhew themſelves ſuch as they 
are; that is, brave and intrepid; but how are we to 
make this agree with what they tamely fuffer in China. 
1 fay, that thoſe who, do not agree with me, have 
their own. intereſ heart, and not the honor ot in- 
en of their cu. 


| A NATO: like the Engliſh, commercial by. n: na- 
ture, whoſe power, greatneſs, and proſperity, depend 
ſeolely on the operations of her commerce, mult not 
only aſſiſt and encourage her trading ſubjects; hut 
ſhould with every poſſible exertian, remove all bar to 

5 the execution of their ' projets. THERE 


* * 
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Tarik remains not A $586, that thi 2 ol 
are fully inſtructed bn this head, as well as on 0 
other thing. Nevertheleſs, 1 will cake the liber 
of ſetting Torch in this work” sdärelled tö this nall⸗ 
on at Targe,, what 1 N proper in his reſpect. 


1, rurkskrosr, i: there exifts à uſt ful Aud prb. 
Nr trade; and one that is neſthe r lutrative,' nor 
advantzgeous. This aſſertion deunds an EplAA 
tion. f make a diſtinction better the profits '6Fa 
private merthant, and theft of the ſtare, which tte 
of courſe, thoſe" of the Ati; i the private mer 
chant imports foreign commodities, which may 
binder, or pre} judice, the confumption of thole chat 
his own country produceb, it is evident, t At 2 
merchant gains 5 - but that the ſtate loſes not, 0 
the price that the merchant pays in foreign markets 
and the ſums that he ſehds out of the country ; but 
the non- circulation of tais ſpecie, which might apt 
payed the wages of his own, country men for ſthe 
cultivation of their native produce. This ſpeci 
by circulation, might have added to the wealth of 
the ſubjects, and to their happinef: which is always | 
the happineſs and wealth of the 1 It is thus 


that the merchant gains, and the ſtate loſes ; 3. but” 
in another caſe, the ſtate gains, and the merchant 
loſes, if the latter ſends the produce of his ow 


Country to a foreign market, which does not ſe 
2 well, 
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well, he loſes. of courſe ; but the ſtate gains the 
price of the raw material, the price of the manual 
Jabor, and the ſum Paid for freight and duties, all 
Which, tend to the benefit of the nation at large. 


Tilt app ication of C ncipls, on the utility and 
inutility of the operations of trade, teaches, that the 
exportation of the overplus, is the cleareſt and 
ſureſt profit that a nation can enjoy, and conſiſts in 
working and manufacturing the produce af the 


country, and even in importing and working the 
raw material, if the country does not furniſh it. 


Nan, 


TERRE is "another way to trade, which, in ge- 


neral, is advantageous ; but not always: That is, 


hartering native commodities for foreign ones. By 
conducting trade upon this plan, the country that 
carries, receives the benefit, as does olſo all its ſub- 


Jess. Trey 45. 0 ig: 

I defining the operations of trade to be, « The 
cc interior circulation of the produce of the country, and 
« the exportation and importation of foreign produftions 
« qohether for hom: conſumption er for re-exporta- 
« tions,” it may be clearly underſtood, that com- 
merce muſt be conſidered under two forms, one 


domeſtic, the other foreign. The principles of the 
'one and the (on Aller . 36d would be at- 
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ended with certain loſs to him 4h would confound 
them. I will only treat of foreign commerce in 
this place, the operations of which, conſequently 
tend to n other nations with what they really 
want, or what they think they want, and returns to 
the ſeller what he thinks he wants. If the matchant 
is clever and prudent, if his ſpeculations, and SA 
conſequences be, juſt, if he exports, and ſells more 
than he imports, and that in a proper manner, then 
ſuch a trader will be perfect i in his kind, win: ö 
Ir remains now to prove, whether the Englih 
follow thoſe principles in their trade with the Chineſe; 
but as it has been already ſaid, that they carry more 
ſpecie to China than they do manufactures, or mer- 
chandize, it is clear that the trade to China at this 
period, is only profitable to certain individuals, and 
to thoſe very individuals, who, careful of their own 
private intereſt, endeavor to. blind the nation, by 
keeping ſecret the inſults, affronts, and outrages, 
that Britiſh ſubjects ſuffer in China. If the effects 
produced by accident did not make them ſome- 
times ſpeak to deter others from ſharing in this 
trade, certainly half what is now known would be 
for ever ſuppreſſed, The Company, who alone have 
the right of ſending ſhips to China, know ful! well, 
that this privilege is conteſted with them, and that 
| 1 Sr mona 
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Bia bn Members of . Company, and s 
others, looking upon ſuch privileges as unjuſt, 
have found means to ſend ſhips to China, loaded 
with aiticlæs more in demand, than thoſe ſent on the 
Cempany's account, which trade with double advan - 
tage, although zt the riſk, and under the compulſory 
condition of dividirg a part cf ile e2in with thoſe 
who lend them their colors and names. This 
proves that charters are by no means profitable to 
the flate, or to many individuals, It is only in 


ſome caſes, that the ſtate may derive, upon an emer- 


gency; any advantage from Companies; and it is to 
theſe conſiderations, that Companies owe their char- 
ters, and excluſive privileges, in trade, +8 


IT is to be wiſhed then, that commerce in gene- 
ral, particularly that of China, and of all the Inales, 
was open, and free to every ſubject of the nation; 
or that the Company ſhould be enlatged to a certain 
extent, to allow thoſe, that chuſe to become mem- 
be:s of it, or elſe to allow them to trade for them- 
klyes to thoſe places. Then the nation at large, 
would have no cauſe to complain of monopolies, 


For after all, it is well known that in the Et 
Ps, the ptofits of the trade are not the ſources of 


its riches; without the ſubſidies,” and the regulur 
revenues, it could not ſupport even the expenditure 
it is compelled to make. Another 
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Another thipg to be conſidered is, that the m. 
ny ſees plainly, that alone it is not capabſe of carrying 
on this trade, for they permit individuals to profe- 
cute it alſa, and wink at thoſe. unlicenſed perſons 
who carry jt on. with any degree of cautien. I 
hve read ſome Engl authors, who declaim vio- 
| lently. againſt excluſiye Companies; and the terms 
which they make uſe of to expreſs the opinion of the 
nation, ſhe x ſufficiently the general diſlike to them. 
Theſe fame authors find it unſuitable. to a Company 
of Traders, to take upon themſelyes a military cha- 
rafter, and at the ſame time fear that they will in- 
ſtruct the nations of India in the art of war; they think 
alſo that it may have dangerous conſequences that 
they ſhould poſſeſs forts, and have troops in their 
pay, and approve of their having neither in Ching. 


To this it may be anſwered, that no inconveni- 
ence ariſes from ſuch a Company, poſſeſſing forts 
and troops - the example of the Tyrians and Cartha- 
ginians, notwithſtanding it's antiquity, proves, that 
fuch meaſures lead to power and grandeur—and tho? 
it is a Trading Company, thoſe of whom it is com- 
poſed, are not all merchants—there are among them 
ſoldiers, financiers, lawyers, and noblemen. Thoſe 
who are only traders, becauſe they poſſeſs a ſhare in 
the flock of the Company, and at the time of mak. 
ing the dividends, receive their "—_ 3 theſe perſons 


Ae 
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are certainly qualified to deliver their ſentiments and 
advice upon forts and troops, and are able to com- 
mand them with ſucceſs, as experience teaches. 
What is to be dreaded then is only the poſſibi- 
lity of a power riſing up, independant of the mo- 
ther country; but this fear will be always ground- 
leſs, if the conduct of the Company is regulated 
by juſtice, and the moſt ſcrupulous regard to e- 
quity—and if the Engliſh poſſeſſed neither forts nor 
troops in India, Great Britain would not be fo 
rich as ſhe is; and if they were in China, what 
they are in the reſt of India, they would not en- 
dure there, what they do now. 


- Tt is not enough then in a country, where the 
ſentiments of honour and of ſociability are unknown, 
to poſſeſs a few armed veſſels for the preſervation 
and protection of trade, which could at moſt work 
a momentary fear, the deſtruction of ſome maritime 
places, and ſome temporary gain; and ſince a con- 
-currence of fortunate circumſtances has rendered 
the Engliſb powerful in this part of the world, it is 
right to keep this good fortune, and to make all their 
countrymen partakers of it, as far as may be 
. while they extend it in the ſame manner among the 
natives, it is then forts which the Engliſß want in 
China, and if the nature of the country gill not 

permit 
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permit them to do there what the Dutch have don e 
at Ceylon, they may however continue to derive from 
China, advantiges, greater perhaps, than thoſe de- 
rived by the Dutch from the Jatter place, How have 
they aCted to eſtabliſh themſelves excluſively in that 
iſland? They have watched the circumſtances and 
profited by them ; after having about the middle of 
the laſt century taken many factoties from the Por- 
tug ueze, and driven them entirely out, after having 
ſuffered by compulſion only, and fot a ſhort time, 
that the other European nations ſhould trade there, 

they made war upon the King of the iſland ; the En. 
glißb, under theſe circumſtances, were very deſirous 
of profiting by the opportunity of the war, to ob- 
tain ſome eſtabliſhment there; they made their ap- 
pearance with ſome ſhips of war, and found means, 
even to treat with the King; but ſome cireumſtan- 


ces, not generally known, prevented any thing be- | 


ing concluded, ſo that the great and powerful King 
of Candy, and the whole iſland of Ceylon, . was com- 
pelled to make a ſhameful peace with the Dutch, 


yielding to them all the Cat, and then ſhutting | 
bimſelf up like a priſoner in his capital, the dihgent 


and watchful keepers of which are the Dutch theme 
ſeives, who, by this means, govern, and diſpoſe of 
the Czaft, the interior parts, and the whole produce 


of che kingdom. 2 will have nothing to do 
wich 


„ 


2 
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bed 


wich the King's perſon, becauſe his exiſtence is in 


a manner null. the Dutch do not meddle with him, 
and leave him to.vegetate.in his own way; Perhaps 
he will one day awake! 


Ir China, from its kenden, is not ſuſceptible of 


ſimilar treatment, it is nevertheleſs certain, that the 


Engliſb may do almoſt as much upon the river and 


at the town of Quancheu and make themſelves 
ſole maſters of the, commerce of that city; and 


there is every likelibood they would effect it, in 
leſs time, and at leſs expence, than it coft the 
Dutch at Ceylon. The ſubtlety of the Dutch pilots 
who, condud foreign veſſels into any port of 
the iſland, conſiſts in making them take large tra- 
verſes, and making them believe that there are ma- 
ny dangers; and though this artifice is well known 
and laughed at, yet tney cannot give it up, hoping 


to impoſe on, and puzale ſtiangers; but their har- 


bours are no leſs known, than their artifice. 


Tax Chineſe pilots uſe nearly the ſame artifice 
on their coaſts, and particularly in the river of 
"Duanteng ; and notwithſtanding the cheat is diſco- 
vered, the river is not ſo well known by Europeans ; 
who are better acquainted with the ſea- coaſts, for 
this reaſon, that not being as ſtrictiy watched there, 


a8 in the river, they have more leiſure to n. 
an 
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which can afford an inquiſitive, and attentive per- 
ſon, the opportunity of ſounding it well; I have had 
that opportunity, and will publiſh in its ſeaſon, the 
ny ap obſervations. I, 


8 — the Tartars have — China, 2 
empire has begun to loſe its grandeur, and firepgth 
it's organization became unhinged ; but this miſs 
chief was fo inſenſible, that it was not very difficult 
for the conquerors to hide it under the luxury, the 
parade, and ſplendor of a rich and powerful mon- 
arch, and not only from the eyes of the unpene- 
trating Chineſe, but alſo, from thoſe: of ſtrangers, 
perſons who are acquainted with the Cineſe hiſtor y 

and, who have alſo eonverſed with others, who were 
alive under the reign of the Tartar conqueror, af= 
ſert, that even in che year of our tra 1642, a con- 
ſiderable number of rich Chineſe retired from Petin 
to Leauton, where they formed a fort of federative 
aſſociation, to find means of delivering their Goun- 

try from a foreign yoke ;the Chineſe in general be- 
ing weak, and irteſolute, the affociation did nothing 
more than ſigh and lament, without attempting any 
thing; the only effect of their ſighs an lamentations 
was, that their ineffectual union extended itſelf es 

other provinces ; the Court was informed of the 
Giſcontents, and endeavoured to quiet” them rather” 
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by mildneſs, than ſeverity, and the Tortarc,” already 
much familiariſed to the Chineſe, mixed and uni- 
ted themſelves further, by adopting many of their 
cuſtoms, even in matters of religion, which mea- 
ſures had a good effect; it was only the King of 
Tonquin, and men who inhabited hilly countries 
who gained any thing by the troubles; the former in 
wreſting from China' ſome of it's provinces, the 
latter in freeing themſelves from the ſervice and the 
tribute which they owed to the Court of Pekin—in 
1694, the Tartar conquerors were. already much 
changed, they were become ſoft, delicate, effemi- 
nate, timid, and as cowardly al moſt as the Chi neſe 
themſelves ;” the old diſcontents of thoſe who bad te- 
tired to the provinces as beſorementioned, were only 
lulled in them, and their children; they had ever 
made ſome progreſs, and were the occa ſion of con- 
tinual iuſurrections in one or other province of the 
empire. Ne | LE; 


Tur Emperors, who no longer liked the Chineſe, 
and for whole love, or attachment they were little 
ſolicitous, encroached upon them, and wiſhed to 
make them feel the weight of their abſolute and ty- 
rannical power by the means of their Tartar ſoldiers 
w=which alienated the Chineſe flill more from their 
rulers. There does not appear a fingle year c. 
the regular records of the Court of Pekin fince 1706, 
without .. 


+. 
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without ſome revolt, great or ſmall: And if all of 
| $hem did not come to the knowledge of the public, 
it is to be attributed, to the great diſtance of the 
provinces where they happened, to the celerity with 
which they were repreſſed, or to the addreſs of the 
Court, in concealing th?m—it is even eaſy for thoie 
who have had the opportunities of peruſing theſe re- 
cords, to ſee diſtinctly, that it was preciſely at theſe 
periods that the Miniſtry of Pekin laid upon ſtran- 
gers the moſt ſevere laws, to prevent them from 
penetrating into the interior parts of e country, 
and adopted, in conſequence, that cruel, unjuſt, 
threatening, and contemptuous de portment, for 
the purpoſe of impoſing upon Europeans, and mak- 
ic g them believe one thing for another thinking to 
iuſpire them wich a very favorable idea of their po- 
er. " TE. MAES 


Bur it was only the European merchants of 
former times who were willing tio be thus impoſed 
upon; and their private intereſt furniſhed pretexts 
for conceiling from their countrymen the real truth 
which they they ſaw diſtinQly enough; and ſptiſ- 
fied with the profit which they drew out of the 
country, (for the purpoſe of extolling the ſtrength, 
the power, and juſtice, of the Chineſe) they put up 
with ſhamefil inſalts, which they would not have 
endured in Europe. -1 appeal for the truth of tl. is, 


EY. 
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to Mr. George Smith, one of the Engliſh Supertars 
goes—let him relate what he ſuffered in the priſons 
of Quancheu, and the reaſon for thoſe ſufferings; 
if he ſays that be was well treated, if he commends 
the humanity of his goalerg, if he ſpeaks adyantage- 
ouſly of that crowd which ſurrounded bim—if he 
ſays that the Engl; gunner, whom, he gave up 
himſelf into the hands of. juſtice, deſerved the ex. 
ceſſive puniſhment which he underwent in the be- 
ginning of 1785, it might be proved that his aſſer- 
tions were only founded upon partial views. 


Is ſpite of the Ching addreſs and cunning, in 
| ſpite of the prudence of the merchants and thoſe 
under them, the weakneſs of the Ching power is 
eaſily ſeen through; it has not been able to eſcape 
the obſervation of thoſe whoſe only view was truth 
and the general good—this weakneſs is owing to 
the inteſtine troubles of many provinces of the em- 
pire, the refuſal of many of them. to pay any taxes, 
to many open rebellions; to the grievous and innu- 
merable wrongs committed in the country, the vi- 
olent oppreſſions practieed by the Tartars, the more 
than effeminate depravity of the ſovereign and his 
miniſters, the almoſt general want of ſubordination, 
robberies committed with impunity, public aſſaſſi - 
nations, the ſhameteſs venality of all officers, the 
impoſſibility of obtaining juſtice, and the depreda- 
tions of ſubalterns—=To form a judgement of the 
preſent 
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preſent ſtate of China, one muſt not adhere to the 
ſtories told often falſely, and always with alterations 
—nor muſt implicit faith-be given to the journals 
of thoſe, who navigate on its coaſts, or traffick this 
ther—Thoſe who have given accounts, had private 
reaſons for giving them ſuch as they are, and thoſe 
who navigate or trade there, have not, nor can 
they have, either time or opportunity to inſotm 
theinſelves of the exact ſtate of the interior of the 
empire, and ſo much the more, for that the Chineſe 
and Tartars (as has been before obſerved,) make 
uſe of every means in their power to conceal from 
ſtrangers the true tate of their country, and to give 
them a high and falſe idea of it. 


Every one knows that a certain number of 
Gentlemen, of good education, remain a ſufficient 
time at Quancheu, upon the river, or at Macus, to 
inform themſelves of it—it is alſo well known, that 
ſome of them have been as far as Pekin, where they 
might have learnt ſomething more than at Macao 
or Quancheu but at the ſame time, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that theſe perſons, accompanied as they 
were, by the officers of the emperor, carried up in 
a kind of cage by land and water, guarded ſtrictly 
at night, both on the journey, and in the capital, 
it was ſtill more difficult than elfewkere to obtain 

my, except general information; and that, altered 


by 


| 


— 
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by thoſe, who gave it to them, and who, under the 
pretence of ſerving them, and doing them honor on 
the part of the emperor, were there to watch them; 
to prevent them from informing themſelves, and to 
binder any other perſon from entering their dwel- 
nog ſo that, notwithſtanding their talents and cha- 
racter, it was impoſſible for them to acquire _ 
* which they deſired. | + | 4 


an 2 are at Pekin afew Chrifien who be- 

ing a little acquainted with the affairs of their coun- 
try, might appear capable of rendering ſome ſervice 
en this ſubje t; but when one ſees that theſe Criſti- 
ans are ſuch ' narrow, poor, aud ignorant beings, 
one is not ready to truſt them, but with the greateſt 
precaution; for tho? they call themſeives Chriftians, 
they are true Chineſe ; that is to ſay, lying, deſign- 
ing, and falſe ; it is even theſe whom the miniſters 
makes uſe of as ſpies—it is, indeed, only ſome 
ſtratagem, which can enable a ſtranger to introduce 
himſelt with ſatisfaction into the interior part of the 
empire; and as a certain ſettled number of Miſſiona- | 
ties have the privilege of going as far as Pekin for 
the ſervice of the emperor, by their means one may 
et there alſo. But the difficulty of the ſtratagem 
egins from the gapital—In 1784, I accompanied 
ne of the Fathers, and we travelled ſeventeen ſhort 
oh Journey to the 9 of Petin—and was 
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on that occaſion, that I was able toobtain informa- 
tion, which is out of the reach of others it is not 
allowed the Miſſionaries to exerciſe their zeal be- 
yond the capital; they muſt, therefore, diſguiſe 
themſelves in a horrible menner, to find the means 
of exerciſing it elſewhere. The crime is capital. 
One of the Fathers Foſeph De Bientina, a Tuſcan 
and who is either on the Coaſt, or in the ſer- 
vice of Mzam Ali Khan, was one of thoſe who 
dared to introduce themſelves: He had three Chi- 
neſe Chriſtians with him, whom he called his Cate- 
chiſis: Him I followed—h's indiſcreet and fooliſh 
zeal diſcovered him, in the city of Fo-tchoſe, which 
occaſioned us all to be bound, and brought back to 
Pekin—where the Father remained, a conſiderable 
time, in priſon with his companions, who had been 
ſeized elſewhere ; for myſelf, as a phyſician who had 
before performed a ſucceſsful cure on the only ſon 
of Ttſall-tf;, Grand Treaſurer of the Emperor, I 
was ſet at liberty, and even received ſome preſents 
after being detained nineteen days in the houſe of 
Mats-tchi, A native. of Nankin, and who was the 
the Emperor's Chief Phyſician, from whence I 
was ſent to Macao accompanied by a raſcally Mans 
darin of the third order, who took. what he pleaſed 


of my effectꝭ. 
IT is, however, to * the Grand Trea- 


ſurer, 
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ſurer, in whom I placed ſome confidence, that Mr. 
George Smith is indebted for his life —it is at leaſt 
well known, that without his protection the Man. 
darin: of Quancheu would not have been contented 
to deliver him, at ſo eaſy a rate out of priſon, or to 
accept, in his ſtead, the unfortunate gunner, of 
which affair mention is made here merely for the 
purpoſe of eſtabliſhing the fact. 


With regard to the face of the country which J 
traverſed beyond Pekin, there were in the whole 
but ſeventeen ſmall forts forty-two cities of the 
ſecond and third orders, and the towns and villages 
not ſo many in number as I had expeted—the lands 
are indeed well cultivated, and it is very true, that 
there are neither hedges nor ditches, in order that 
no land may be loſt. The fields are covered with 
all ſorts of grain, little cotton, and of a bad ſpecies, 
and a quantity of fruittrees. About Oan-tche grows 

the tree, yielding a thick juice, of which candles are 

made, 2 


- 


This tree bears a fruit whoſe kernel is of the ſize 
of a nut ezit is covered with a whit: ſkin, in ſmell 
and ffavour reſembling ſuet; if the Chineſe knew 
how to purify it, it would make as good candles as 
ours ; but this ſkin which covers the kernel does not 
af] 2. (42t s the other parts of the tree; 
that 


8 + 
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| that which is "Extrated by means of ineiſio ion, is 
much finer, and whiter, and its ſmell is not ſo ſtrong; 
it even ſmells a little like the reſin of the Pine-tite— 
the ſame obſervation may be made with regard t o 
the tree which produces cawplior.” 


Ib i is by means of inciſions that die Hover l, is ex- 
tracted from the bark of the tree which exactly refem= 
bles a poplar; it is next boiled and poured into 
wooden veſſels; when it is cold, its original yel- 
lowiſh color changes to white. This liquor ſo con- 
denſed they call /zif: In this place alſo the tree 
which yields the camphor abounds; its leaves bran- 
ches, and even trur k, differ little fromthe former, 
Iſhould be led to believe that the Suif tree is the 
wild ſpecies of the camphor. What convinces me 
ſtill more is, that the liquor extracted from the for 5 
mer has the ſame flavour and taſte as the camphire N 
which however, it loſes by fire. On this ſide of 
Pelin there are many mountains expoſed to the | 
North-winds,:. which blow there with violence. 
They are cultivated, as all other mountains are; I 
compare them ta the mountains of the Republic of 
Geneva, if there are any intervals ſuſceptible of cul- 
tivation, they arc certainly cultivated ; at the ſoot 
of the mountains there are torrents riyulets and ſands. 
and they all bear the ſame marks of containing wi- ö 


*.. if they are actually richer than the mines o _ 
""" America 
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America, itis becauſe the Chineſe have not explored 
them. Why ſhould they explore them, when Eu- 
ropeans carry there every year ſo much gold ſilver 
iron and tin already prepared, The climate of 
this country is very unhealthy, I know not whether 
it proceeds from the narrow paſſes of the mountains, 
or, from the ſtagnant waters which abound in 
conſequence of the quartity of rice which is cul- 
tivated. The inhabitants of theſe places are deform- 
ed by the Tchekiantche which are the Guetres, I 
have not ſeen then any where elſe in China, They 
are the ſame as you meet with in the vallies, 
but not ſo large, longer however, hanging down 
even to the middle of their belly. In all the villages 
there are three or ſix Tartar ſoldiers, who remain 
there to exact tribute in money or Produfions ; theſe 
exactions are ſtill more cruel than thoſe which exiſt: d 
in France. The cultivators are ſqueezed and plun- 
dered and appear miſerable. The canals and high 
roads are worthy of admiration, both for their num. 
ber and their utility; but while they exhibit the 
grandeur, power, and the good government of for- 
mer Emperors, they diſplay, the (bar ges which 
have ſucceeded, The canals, in many places, 
are no longer navigable ; the high roads are going to 
ruin; the mile ſtones are diſplaced ; the bridges even 
are not repaired ; and if we cannot ſay thai the Chi- 


neſe Tartars are deſtroyers, we may at leatt affirm 
3 that 
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that they are not repairers. Every thing marks, if 
I am not deceived, the fall of the empire; Chi- 
na then, being in a ſituation as feeble, as her 
conduct is overbearing, is doubly criminal that in 
ſuch a fituation ſhe inſults European nations 
and particularly the Eng/ih whoſe commerce ſhe 
infeſts inſolently and unjuſtly. She would be wor- 
thy of puniſhment, and merit no mercy, if atter hav- 
ing once more been required, formally ta become 
humane, friendly, and juſt, ſhe perſiſted in her pre- 
ſent conduct. It req uires an embaſly to the court 
of Peking, to expoſe to her forcibly, the duty, and 
neceſſity, of obſerving her promiſes to the &nglih 
flag, if her anſwer is haughty, and ſhe changes nog 
her conduct. an actual performance of what was be 
fore only; threatened is the beſt, ſhorteſt, and moſt 
efficacious means of ſucceſs— Ves a war with Chi- 
na, and why? what juſt caule for a war? that of 
obliging her to repair the wrongs and injuries ſhe 
has offered to individuals and the flag of England, 
that of obliging her to carry on and to allow to be 
carried on, a commerce according to the rules of ho- 


neſty and thoſe laid down by ner emperors, them- 
ſelves: beſides it r:quires not a formal war, ſixteen 
of thoſe battalions which vanquiſhed the tyrant of 
Myſore with two regimeuts of Europeans, tranſported 
to the mouth of the river of Canton, ou vellels at 
he Company well armed, afifted by four frigates, 
and 


* 
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and ſome loops, will render the Englich in a few 
days maſters of Quancheu, of the river and of all its 
commerce. All the powers of China will no: re- 
pel them, and the Portugueze of Macoa will be hap- 

py to aſſiſt them in their new poſſeſſions, either as, 
ſoldiers, pilots, guides or, interpreters, It mult 
be remark-d that the waters of the river of 
Canton are ſalt even to the city of Quancheu; it 
is difficult to procure freſh water in abundance, 
in this caſe the Portugueze of Macas might be of 
great ſervice. To enter the river it is neceſſary to 
wait for high water; from its, mouth to the junction 


of the Ta, there is conſtantly enough” of water, at 


this junction there is a ſmall iſland defended by two 
forts, but they are deſpicable. From this ifland to 
the Tower of Lyon, there is ſufficient water for large 


| ſhips, notwithſtanding the plummet gives no more, 


than it does previous to the arriving at the ſmall 
iſland. This Tower of Lyon i is "only 23 Englifb 


- miles from the iſland, it jsprovided with a battery, 
Vvhich can afford no cauſe for apprehenſion, beſides at 


this place a veſſel can paſs, and even be moored be- 
| yond its reach. You muſt however be attentive. on 


| leaving this tower to avoid a barrier of ſand, which at 


low water gives only 18 feet. In one day this tower 
and ſmall iſland, might be in your poſſeſſion; at high 
water you W J proceed direct to Vampoa, which is 
diſtant 10 Engliſb miles from the city of Quancheu 
and 
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and there a ſhip may moor in ſafety, It is from 
I ampoa, that a party of Englifh ſoldiers would march 
by land to Quancheu, while ſloops and other armed 
veſſels would proceed by water; if the two forces 
went direct, in two days, the city and fort would 
be in their own poſſeſſion, let not ſtratagem or ſur- 
prize, but open valour be called to aſſiſtance. If 
the Chineſe perceived, that they were overcome by 
ſurprize they would conceive a mean idea of the 
Engli/b ſtrength, and thiscircumſtance might produce 
a delay of a few days; they ſtill ſpeak in China of an 
European nation who availed themſelves of landing 
guns in caſks and conſtructing a fort. What was the 
conſequence ? They ſet on fire the veſſels of this 
nation, and forbid them their commerce; to re-eſta- 
bliſh which, it required preſents and humiliation. 
The Chineſe well know their weakneſs which induc- 
ed them to make laws and regulation s forbidding all 
intercourſe with ſtrangers, they know well that a 
handful of Europeans could burn their cities and 
veſſels and rcduce them to extreme poverty. This 
is an artifice to prevent a knowledge of their cuſtoms, 
They inſult the European nations, calling them bar- 
barians, in the paſſports which they grant for theic 
admiſſion into the river. Engliſhmen. go dire to 
Nuancheu, detach a ſmall party of forces firſt m a K 
yourſelves feared from your power and your ſeverity | 


and aſterwards beloved by your clemency and juſtice, 
The 
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The Chin:ſe muſt certainly be overcome by the ſirſt 
nationithat attacks them, their chief city could not 
ſtand a ſiege of three days. All their forts are round 
and low, the walls are not more than ſixteen feet 
bigh and one in thickneſs, with a few emb1azures of 
different dimenſions. Their guns can only be pointed 
in one direction, the perſons who manage them are 
more afraid of them than the enemy could be. 
Eleven men could not load a gun in leſs than 
nine minutes. The number of troops appointed for 
the defence of Quancheu, the fortreſs of Macao and the 
river, amounts to 12,000, but of theſe ſcarec ly one 
half are Tartars, badly fed, badly cloathed and badly 
diſciplined. They are all armed by chance ſome 
with muſkets, and others with -matchlocks. 


War is ſaid not to be proper for a commercial 


vation, how comes it then that the Engliſb, the moſt 


commercial nation in the world is ſo often at war? 
War is not abſolutely contrary to the ſtate of a com- 
mercial' nation; ſince the commerce and power of 
England has increaſed in proportion to the number 
and neceſſity of its wars. Beſides commercial nations 


are more obliged than any other, to ſupport 
wars, ſince without wars, there never would be peace, 


and peace is neceſſary without doubt for commerce; 


and peace could not exiſt if wars did not protect it. 
Iam 


W os _—_ 5 
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I am not deſirous of war with a view to conqueſt; but 
it is defirable for the preſervation of peace and tran- 
quility which increaſes commerce, and when it is di- 
rected with a view to procure the happineſs of an in- 


finityof individuals. 


Thus I would not wiſh that England ſhould go to 
war with Partugal, but I am extremely anxious that 
ſhe ſhould find means of getting poſſeſſion of Maca o; 
what is Macao in the hands of Portugueze? Notwith= 
ſtanding that they are the lawful poſſeſſors of it, it 
has been the eauſe of their being ill treated. The 
advantages which they derive from it are ſo trifling, 
that for certain conſiderations they could be induced 
to give it up. The right of poſſeſſion is inconteſti- 
bly theirs. It was nat by conqueſt but by a gift of 
the Chineſe Emperor, when the Portugueze were maſ- 
ters of India, and had eftabliſhed. a commerce with 
China. In 1518 they made their firſt voyage to Quan 
cheu, it was juſt at this time that the province of 
Canton, its coaſts and rivers were infeſted by pirates 
who did - conſiderable injury to the Chineſe; the 
whole power of this vaſt Empire was incapable of 
redreſſing itſelf, and the Chineſe were obliged to have 
recourfe to the Portugueze who extirpated the pirates, 
and by that means gave peace to China. The Em- 
perors in return ſor this important ſervice ceded to the | 
Portugyeze the ſovereignty of the iſland, on which 

F they 
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they after wards erecte the town and fort of Macas, 
granting them very advantageous privileges, of which 
the ungrateful and unjuſt Chineſe deprived them after- 
wards. The Portugueze having loſt at Ch na, as at 
other places, their fortune and their reputation, were 
inſulted by the Chineſe, who forgetting their former 
benefactors, erected a fort on the ſame iſland, which 
commanded the town and fortreſs of Macaz; all in- 
vective againſt ſuch a proceeding is inſufficient, it is 


enough to wiſh that the Engl may find peaceable 


means of obtaining poſſeſſion of Macao. In caſe 
this happens, it is inconteſtible that they would poſ- 


ſeſs all the rights which the Portugueze have over 


the iſland. I he Chineſe on this occaſion would pay 


their court to the Engliſh, who in conſequence of mea- 
ſures-previouſly taken, would preſent themſelves: at 
Quoncheu where they might begin their conferences 


and preliminaries. It may be objected that the Chi- 


neſe ate not ſo feeble as they are repreſented, and 
even ſome examples may be produced in ſupport of 


the objeAtion ; the moſt remarkable is when a ſingle 


Chineſe pirate chaſed away about 150 years ago, the 


Dutch who were ſecurely eſtabliſhed in the weſtern 


part of the iſland of Formoſa ;/ beſides the firſt rea- 


ſon, viz. that the Chineſe were at that time in their 
zenith, another might be ſuſpected, which the Dutch 


alone can adduce, ſince e know it better than 
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Tar more one reſle de on theſe poſitions, and 
conſiders the facility with which th? Eng liſb might 
render themſelves maſters of the coaſts which ap- 
proach China, the more he is convinced of the truth | 
which I have aſſerted ; for if any one continues to of= 
fer further objectione, let us recollect the time, not 
very far diſtant, when the Engi were maſters of ; 
the Philippines. Manilla alone might be ſuffici- 
ent for the ſupport of a formidable fleet, and this 
fleet always ready to act without loſs of time, might 
keep in ſubjection not only the Chineſe, but any. other 
power which might oppoſethem. Tue Engliſt bes 
lides'the productions of theſe iflands, which are rieh, 
would become poſſeſſed of the exclufive commerce of 
the productions and manufactures of Chixa, and their 
trade might encreaſe with the countries around. 


Tus Engliſh deve bes alias of Manilia, cf 
 Luconia, and ſome other of the Philippine iſlands, 
wh ch were ceded to Spain on terms highly advan-' 
| tageous. But on the event of a ſteſh invaſion, who 
can prevent their _retaking them? The Spanthh gar- 


riſon? Til. e native Indians >? No—itis well known, 
that the united force af both would be inſufficient, aud 
f ineffectuil. Many of thoſe brave officers and fol- 
: diers who cap! tured theſe iſlands are {till li. ing, ant 
: ready to retake them; but, ſupp fiog . h. unded 
| 2 F ur 
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our moderation, within certain limits, which even 
a part of Spain ſhould. approve; might we not ac- 
quire by pacific meaſures, and by negociation, the 
ſmall iſland of Maſbat, which is of no conſe- 
- quence to Spain, and which would be of the laſt im- 
portance to England on account of its many, and 
commodious harbours? The natural jealouſy of 
Spain renders this impracticable; and yet, the 
ſeparate parts of this hypotheſis are not, in themſelves, 
of ſufficient conſequence to alarm European powers, 
Every thing might be accompliſhed without diſtur- 
bance, without war, and with juſtice ; but ſuch is 
the actual ſtate of politics in Europe, that jealouſy, 
envy, right of repriſal, and even religious prejudi- 
ces, warp the judgments of men very much, even in 
the cabinet; and itmay be preſumed, that ſhould En. 
gland aim at extending the territories ſhe has be. 
f yond the line, many nations would have recourſe to 
arms, to impede her progreſs; but let her form a 
"firm" allizncs with two certain powers, who ſhall 
- Thar in her advantages, and ſhe may then bid defi- 
" ance ta the dane force of all other natians. 


Js Dans could be firmly united on principles 


of inclination, as ſhe ought to be on principles of 
' Intereſt, with England, theſe two nations alone are 
» ſufficient to give la vs to all the world, Away with 


we family 
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family treaties; a reigning family ſhould have ng 
celations: The intereſt of the ſtate is different from 
the | intereſt of the prince. The grand difficulty 
(which probabably after the revolution will nor be 
ſo great) is to find the means of ſatisfying Franct, 
whoſe politics beyond the line, ſtrongly indicate 
the neceflity of colonies and of ſettlements, which 
ſhe will certainly acquire after a ſhort period. 


The means of effeRing this point ſeem to me 
extremely obvious, and the advantages Eng land 
now poſſeſs might be ſecured to her z men of abill- 
ties, of power, of experience, and who are deeply 
verſed in the ſtate of the two nations, might, by unit- 
ing them, lay the foundation of general proſperity; 
and it may be preſumed there is now, ſome ground 
to believe, that an union with men of different n- 
tions indeed, but of congenial ſouls, will take plae® 
on the firm baſis of mutual and reciprocal intereſt. 
Tho! it is to be wiſhed, that the glorious” ſpitit bf 
emulation and rivalry, which has ſo long exiſted, 
may ſtill exiſt, 'to prevent their — into 'afixts 
of Ty and py a 
45 

. The . of which 1 we hs been treat ag 
are perfectly known to the Engliſh not only. rela- 
tively to their ſituation, their produtions, and their 
actual commerce; but alſo relatively to the improve- 
ment 
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ment, of which they are capable; it wond be uſeleſs, 


therefore, and unneceſſary to ſay more on that ſub- 
ject at preſent, It may not be improper, in order to 


form a right notion of theſe countries, to view them 
as they really are, in a political and civil light; and 


to refuſe to give credit to what has been advanced by 
miſnonaries, whenever they have ſtrayed out: of 


their proper province, that, I mean, of religious 


matters. From the accounts Prieſts have given, 


books have been complied by ſome who have 


been a ſhort period in Qguancheu, and by others 


"who have never been there at all, and who have on- 
ly repeated the fame things, in different words 


What is advanced, therefore, in thoſe letters, in 


thoſe narratives, and in thoſe voyages, is not con- 


-formable to the real ſtate of things, nor to truth; ſo 


that we may at leaſt ſafely aſſume, that the face of 


things has undergone a ſtange metamorphoſis ſince 


that period; one example may ſuffice to eluci- 
_ date my meaning—lt is gravely aſſerted in one of 
the  edifying letters, © That the Chineſe do not con. 


« fume half a pound of opium yearly,” neverthe- 
leſs, it is now extremely well known to th: Engliſb 


Eaſt India Company, that the conſumption of this 


drug in China, isan article of importance to them, 


© 7 
& © + 


and to thoſe whom it concerns. 
rere 14 72 


This 


* 
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This, I ſay, may ſuffice to convince us, that 
in whatever relates to this country, and to others, 
of which we ſhall ſpeak preſently, the accounts 
of ſormer writers are not to be depended upon? 
not even when they give us a pompous and fan- 
taſtical deſcription of towns and of palaces—much 


leſs when they preſume to talk dogmatically re- 
lative to the ſtrength. of the, countries adjacent 


to China. 


If credit were given to what has been pub- 


liſhed of Cochin China, one would be tempted to be- 


lieve that the French are thoſe who are cheriſhed, 


honored, and prefered, to all other European nations, 


and by what has been aſſerted, and by what we had 


a right to expect from their relations, and their pre- | 
tended habit of intimacy with the Emperor of that 
country, the French ſhould have derived great and 
ſolid advantages by the commerce they hoped. to 


eftzbliſh: and inceed we have been led to imagine 
that they were about to form an. eſt=bliſhment fo 


firm, as might nave produced conſequences, by no 


means unimportant. . 


| But to ſpeak truly, Cochin China is inhabited 


by men, who, if they are not abſolutely ſavage and 
barbarous, are certainly but little civilized. Ene- 


mies to all ſtrangers, they are repugnant to commerce 
8 even 


® - 
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even with their neighbours, and if they incline, and 
ſubmit to it at all, it is thro? neceflity, not inclina- 


Strangers, chat is to ſay Europeans, who wiſh: 
to trade with them, will always be ſubject to the 
groſeſt and moſt ſhameful impoſition, if they are not 
well armed; there is ſearce the ſhadow of govern. 
ment at Cochinchina, no order, no laws, no union 
even among themſelves; the law of the flrongeſt is, in 
truth, their only law. Kings, to compaſs their wills, 
and to indulge and ſatisfy their avaricious views, are 
not merely beyond meaſure unjuſt, but cruel ta an 
extreme, eſpecially to thoſe immediately in their em- 
ploy, their Miniſters 'and courtiers : and theſe, in 
their turn exerciſe the ſame outrageous inj uſtice 
and cruelty againſt the people, ſome individuals 
of whom, are often at the head of millions, to reſiſt 
their Kings and Nobles, | 


It is the general opinion, that Cochin China has 
often- been ſubje& to the empire of China; and 
this opinion does not ſeem ill- founded; for the ſitu- 
ation, the ſimilarity of language, letters, and ma- 
ny of their uſages, if they do not amount to cer- 
tainty, at leaſt render this opinion extremely proba. 
ble; but thut the Cochin Chineſe are original) de- 


ſcended from the Chincſe, is by no means fo evident; 


their dreſs, their manners, their religion, the very 
articulation 


— 
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articulation and ſound of their langusge, their ſta- 


ture and complexion, and their invincible averſion 
to deceney, to the very ſhadow: of honeſty, and to 


' refinement, are reaſons ſuſſicien ly cogent and con- 


cluſive, to juſtify the aſſertion we advance, that the 
Cichin Chineſe did always compoſe, and no forma 
ſeparate, unconnected, and pecultar nation. It may 
not be improper to remind the readers, on this oc - 


caſion, of a propoſition we have before eſtabliſhed, 
&« That whole nations, as well as indiyiduals, have, 
« and ever retain, certain particular characteriſties, 
46 original, and indelible. Sucb, and ſo ſtrong are 
the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of this people, 
that to miſtake, or confound them with any other 


e is n r 10 aun 1 


-Tho!. the Crehin 055 noſe — had. greater deat. 
* with the French than wich any other European 
nation whatever, yet they feat and reſpect the Eu- 
gliſb much more: It is not, however, the Engliſbmen 
of England they dread; it is the Engliſimen of Ben- 
gal, of whom they ſtand in awe. The origin, and 
courſe of this fear may be attributed to the exare 
gerated report of three C:chin Chineſe, who, having 
travelled by land from Bengal to Huet, the capi 21 
of Cochin China, repreſented the forts, the ſtrength, 
the diſcipline, and the number of ſoldiers in that 

ſettlement 
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ſettlement, in colors ſyuRiticatly terrific, to ſtrike 
them with à panic, they have not, as yet, been able 
o conquer. It is for this reaſon too, that they have 
erected twa horſes, and two elephants (animals which 
they worſhip) facing towards Bengal, as theſe ani- 
mals are the tutelary deities of the country. The Co- 
chin Going are firmly perſuaded, that they will give 
them notice, and protect them from the invaſions of 
the Engiiþ, - If you object to them, that theſe ani - 
mals made of ſtone, have yet ſpoken nothing, they 
will anſwer you with much religious gravity, & It is 
becauſe the Exglifhave, as yet, e 
oguiaſt them from: that quarter, e 2238 


The Janguor of menen he country, 
and theſe coaſts, is not to be attributed merely to 
the diſboneſty and villainy of the Geebin Chineſe 
—— — is generally 'not fertile, and 
the inhabitants are neither able, nor inelined, to cul. 
nente, at to improve it; they have no manufaCtures, 
The inhabitants of Tonquin who have ſegregated 
ſome hundred years fince, reproach them with in- 
dolence and averſion from labor j and the greateſt 
puniſhment the government of Tonguin could ins 
ic on the Gechin Chineſe, was to ſente nee them to 
labour and cultivate the ground; which they never 
do — — en a little rice, 
their 


8 
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their 135 ſubſiſtence: But, if this* the exertion ant? 
addreſs of ſome man of power, they could be indue- 
ed to work their mines, and cultivate their lands; 
to inſtitute a fiſnery, and ſeparate the ſhell-· fiir frem 
the rocks immediately on their ſhores 7 if they eould 
be'obliged by ſeverity; rather than by indulgencey”” 
to deſiſt from cheating and thieving 'it is certain” 
they might furniſh us with gold, diamonds, ſuperbd 
ivory, and pearls' in abundance; money would not 
be, at firft, a ſufficient inducement to excite them 
to ſuch laborious induſtry, but thoſe articles of which 
they are paſfionately'forid; the very ſight of which 
tranſports them with joy, and with an eager deſire 
of poſſeſſion, might he the means of effecting much. 
The wants and the deſires of a nation with whom 
we wiſh to cultivate commerce, are a peculiar Rudy: * : 
and on this knowledge'often depends the ſucceſs and 8 
utility of a treaty of commerce and politics 3 and it 


is ever a great cauſe of advantage to particular mer» 
2 tage to parti 


Ir is expedient} thetefote; et 4 4 
articles ate which-will excite the cab cb s 
labor and to indüſtry. I de not affect 6s 
them, 12 ſhalt ſpecify many, bien lght cets 


> 
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1 


the intelligence have . on this ſubjeQ, 
from niany Cochin Chineſe of different provinces, of | 
different conditions, and of different inclinations and 
tempers. However as I now --purpoſe treating of | 
other kingdoms, I decline entering on the ſubject | 
of thoſe and other articles, till I ſpeak of Ochin Chi- 
na. The ſame method ſhall be obſerved in reſpect 
to China, and other places, concerning which 
many thing remains yet to be ſaid ; it was adopt- 
ed to prevent the. tediouſneſs attending a long dif- 
courſe on the ſame ſubject, and on the ſame coun- 
try; and, likewiſe, becauſe the peculiar connection 
of one country with another, ſeems to indicate and 
point out the utility of ſuch method, and renders it 
at once eligible and proper; to all which conſidera. 
tions, it might be added, that the pleaſure of the 
reader is enhanced by thoſe eaſy tranſitions from 
country to country — travelling as it were with 


delight, and without fatigue. 


In conſequence of this method, I ſhall for the 
preſent leave Cochin China, and with the readers per- 
miſſion tranſport him to Pegu, So advantageouſly 
is this country ſituated for commerce with all Euro. * 
pean powers, eſtabliſhed in India, that it is really ſur- 
priſing a more general and free communication 
does not exiſt bet ween them ; Bengal, ſituate, as 

may 
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may ſay, on the very frontiers of Pegu, drives no 


very important trade with that country; and Lam 


almoſt induced to aſſume, that neither the Engliſhy - 


nor any other European nation have a perfect know- 
ledge of this country. The accounts merchants 


and captains of veſſels have given us of it, are ex- 


tremely imperfect, and unſlatis/attory ; and the nar- 
ratives of miſiona:izs are erroneous,” and unfound- 
ed, in many reſpects. 


Merchants and Captains remain in harbour ge · 
nerally at Rangoon: where attentive to their own 
concerns, they have neither leiſure, nor opportunity, a 
nor even permiſſion, to occupy themſelves on other af- 
fairs. The Council at Rangoon will not permit ſtran- 
gers to acquire any conſiderable local knowledge, 


and indeed the very ſame motive operates with the Chi- 


ne: on the ſameoccaſion. Whatever praiſe miſſionaties 
may deſerve on the ſcore of that laudable zeal 


which has induced them to viſit this country, cer- 
tain it is, that in their narratives you will find many 


aſſertions which neither bear the ſtamp of juſtice, | 
nor of truth; devoted to the ſpiritual ſervice of ſouls, 
they are concentered within the narrow ſphere ofa _ 
few Chriſtians, whe, wretched to an extreme, keep 
them fully employed on a concern very different and 


ſufficiently deplorable, that of providiug them with _ 
food, J 


— ou — 
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| food: For othewiſe, and without this, farewell ir iſ. 
tienity. Their ſouls buried in the” contewplation 
ef God, and in profound reflection on charity to 
_ their neighbours; cannot deſtend to inveſtigate tem- 
peral affairs: We may, therefore, reaſbnablydoubt of 
wliat tiey condeſcend to advance on worldly ſubſects. 


Wrxr Doctor Mia Funrer has publiſhed re- 
lative to Pegu, has thrown great light on that 
kingdom and its inhabitants, no doubt; and his 
obſervations have laid a foundation for knowledge 
on many intereſting ſubjects. We may even ven- 
ture to ſay, that the laudable and conſiderate curi- 
olity he has evinced in the ſearch and inveſtigati- 
on of truth, has by no means proved abortive. But bad 
be added ſome other circumſtances to many articles 
on which he has treated, his writing had been more 
inſtcuQive, and much more intereſting and agreea- 
dle. For inſtance when we are told that the Ta/apoys 5 
profeſs celibacy, we are hereby given to underſtand, 
that no public or lawful commerce with the ſex is 
{ and well known to all who have viſited this country, 
that they do actually cohabit with the Talapoin Nuns, 
by whom they have children, who generally purſue 
the occupation of their fathers ; and tho? they do not 
conſtitute a diſtinẽt or feparate ſect, as many others, 

| do 
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lo, it is extremely unuſual, to ſee a novice among 
Abem, ho nm deſcended from them. 


To the 8. W. and at the. dilance of about 
Sfteen Jag lee Rangoon, ſtands a convent of 
-Talopeys, vulgarly called: Tartas; here ihe ſuperior of 
ſame other monaſteries commonly reſides ; and. it is 
from hence we find, as may be reaſonably ſurmiſed 
the origin and the cauſe of the ſimilarity exiſting 
between the Talapeys and the Prieſts of the R 
church; here you may | ſee ſeveral books in Latin and 
Portugueze, written in 1566, which treat of tho li- 
turgy, of hierarchy, of canonicals ; of morality, and 
of chriſtian dogmas z ſome, compoſed in this bar. 
barous age, on medecine, chemiſtry, aſtronomy, 
and voyages ; in many of theſe books, you meet 
with remarks written without doubt by Europeans, to 
whom theſe books formerly belonged, What then 
are we to conclude from all this?. The moſt prqs 
bable conjeQure is, that this convent, many parts of 
which ſeem to have been built by Europeans, formers 
ly belonged to the NV. iſſonaries of Rome, who be · 
ing driven out at the time of the perſecution, it Was 
ſeized upon by the Talapoys, who. have made of it A 

ent for their own orders of Monks, - 


Nevertheleſs there is another hypotheſis better 
founded 
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founded than the firſt; and more conformable, per- 
haps, to the truth; that theſe Jalapers, inhabitants 
of this Convent, are, according to their own acknow- 
ledgement, and certain writings which they ſhew 
in their own tongue, the . deſcendants of the ſame 
miſſionaries. The ſay that a great Talapey (perhaps 
an Eurepean Biſhop) was formerly ſuperior of their 
Convent, who, having ſeveral children, changed the 
cuſtoms which he had brought from Europe, took 
others, inſtituted new laws, which be obliged his 
children (who were all Talapcys) and ſubject to his 
will, to adopt, and to which, they in their turn alſo, 
mace additions, | 


Prrnaps this is a fable; nevertheleſs, when 
it is conſidered, that the tralition is univerſal in the 
country, that theſe 7 alapoys, flatter themſelves with 
being deſcended from a great Furop:an Talapey, 
that they are themſclyes looked upon as infidels, by, 
the greater part of the other 7 alapeys, all this added 
to the late of their Convent, which evidently appears 
to have belonged to Europeans; to the books which 
they preſerve, and wany other circumſtances, it ap- 
pears certain, that their origin and the reaſon for 
their ſimilitude to the Roman T alapoy, is increaſed 


from the ſame cauſe. 


Ir 
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IT is very true, that theſe monks have a great 
deal of influence over the Council of Rangoon, and 
upon the whole Government of Pegu. It is there, as 
in other places, the greateſt - deference is paid to 
eccleſiaſtics; they have found out the way to int! 
nuate themſelves into the confidence 6f the nobles, 
and to obtain the reſpect of the people; to make 
themſelves feared by men in office, and to impreſs 
the public with a notion of the ſanctity of their ſtate; 
excepting, nevertheleſs, the other monks they have 
had the addreſs to ſhare the power with the heads of 
Government, which is productive of the greateſt ad- 
vantages to the one, and the other; this, however, 
would not have laſted ſo long, if they had not ſup- 
ported each other reciprocally. 


Tur concluſion to be drawn from what has 
been ſaid, is, that an able man with a little aſſiſtance 
might obtain a great deal from the government of 
Pegu, through the means of theſe Talapoys, The 
Meoon, who is the head of the Council of Rangoon; 
the Reoon, who is his ſecond, are the principal 
agents of the kingdom; they are reſpected and obey- 
ed more or leſs in proportion as they act more or 
leſs in concert with the Talapoys ; therefore, gain 
theſe monks, and the Governors are gained, who 
have it in their power to prove to the Eur opeans, that 

H the 
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the commerce and riches of their country are much 
greater than they are at preſent imagined to be. 


IT is not manufactured wood alone, which 
might be brought from Pegu; there are other arti- 


cles, if not more neceſſary, certainly more valuable; 
the importation of which would not coſt much. It 
will be mentioned in another place what ought to 
be carried thither, and what might be imported: 
Suffice it at preſ:nt to ſay, that if tie government of 
that country are a ways upon their guard, concern- 
ing ſtrangers, it appears, that their caution is found- 
ed on reaſons furniſhed: from experience and ex- 
ample. Yet it may be well believed, that it is im- 
preſſed with the moſt favorable ideas of the Englz/h; 
ſince, having them for ſuch near neighbours, and 
certainly being well acquainted with their power and 
their ſucceſs; inſtead of ſhewing them fear and diſ- 
truſt, they evince towards them, on the contrary, a 
great deal of good-will, attachment, and confidence. 
It were much to be wiſhed, that the Engliſh were in 
Pegu what they are in China; it is certain that the 
actual government of Pegu favors the Engliſ much; 
but whether that preceeds ſrom fear, or regard, it is 
right to profit by the circumſtance, that the com- 
munication already ſubſiſting between the two na- 


tions may become more lucrative and extenſive, and 
even 


7 
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even to ſtrengthen thoſe ad rantages with ſome troops. 
The Engliſh ought ſtill to recolle& their fortified 
ſettlements of Bacim and Negraille, and, at the ſame 
time, they aught not to forget, that their commerce 
was formerly of much more conſequence than it is 
at preſent. 


Ir they have loft thaſe fortifizd poſts, that 
ſhould not induce them to perſuades themſelves, 
that it is not neceſſaty for a, trading company to 
have forts; for if theſe forts had. been in order, they 
| would not have been loſt; moreover, the "cauſes for 

theſe loſſes which exiſted at that time, do nut exiſt 
at preſent, $4163 by 36 * 


Alourzo, the king of this country, who 
cauſed all the inhabitants fo revolt againſt their prince, 
and who carried deſolation over all the kingdom, if 
he had four times the number of ſoldiers he had, wquld | 
never have been able to have turned out the Eng/i/h, 
if he had not had the aſſiſtance of a number of French 
priſoners of ſtate, who were obliged to inſtruct the 
Peguins, to put themſelves at their head, and ta match 

againſt the Engliſ; and the event was ſuch, that they 
| ſucceeded in their enterpriſe. But, at that time ths 

Engliſh forces in Pegu were not well diſciplined > 
thoſe of the preſent day are in a much better ſtate 
and capable of repairiag, with intereſt, the loſſas of 
the laſt forty years, 


it 2 Wnat 
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What ought to have infinitely more weight in 
exciting the Eng liſb to endeavor to eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves in Pegu upon a better footing than they 


were originally, is, the conſideration of thoſe cir- 


cumſtances which favor the attempt. I only rely 
here upon the regard, or fear, which the Govern- 
ment of Pegu ſhews, now, more than ever, for 
the Engliſh; and the favorable diſpoſitions of the 
Council of Rangoon, aided, if neceſſ:ry, by the 
good offices of ſome Talaprys, whoſe affiltance 
muſt; without doubt, produce the moſt advanta- 
geous conſequences.” It is certainly very praiſe- 
worthy to be delicate in theſe affairs; but it is 
{till more ſo, not to carry deliczcy too far : Thus 
the preſent circumſtances being favorable to the 
Engliſb nation, why not profit by wem? What 
ſraud would there be in it? Beſides, the end that 
is propoſed by actions, decides the moral gocd or 
evil of them; and again, it is not only juſt that 
the Engliſh ih: u!d endeavor to re-eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves in cneir criginal ſituation, and even to bet- 
tet it, but ſtill more, they ought to make the 
natives anſwerable for the evils they have unjuſt. 
ly ſuffered ; and in the place cf thoſe evils, to re- 
ceive the benefits. For the reſt, a nation like 
the Engliſh, who are the ſtrongeſt power in the 


Ea 
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Fall Indies, ought to ſhelter from violence, (the 
bad effects attending the fer fidiou nels of the 
' Peguins), the merchants, and the 4 »g/o trading 
yellels. 


Ir the Paguins find too much juſtice and mild. 
neſs in the Europeans who trade in their country, 
the ſtranger will certainly be always more abuſed, 
and ill-treated, than if he ſpoke in a louder tone, 
'T his makes us imagine that the more a perſon deals 
with them, by preſent, and ſubmiſſion, the leſs rea- 
ſonable they derne. 


Tur more we reflect how much all the Furs, 
pean nations ſuffer from the black princes and their 
ſubjeRs, very often in the purſe, ſome times in bo- 
dy, and always in their feelings, the more reaſon 
there is to beaſtoniſhed at their policy - each of theſe 
nations could -puniſh theſe barbarians, and cruſh 
their combination, yet nothing is done. 


AmoncsT themſelves, theſe civilized nations, 

as neighbours, dependant on each otker, for their 
mutual happineſs, and for the felicity of the indivi- 
duals belonging to their reſpective ſtates, having each 
troops which might create fear, theſe, I fay, will 
not ſuffer from each 6: her without going to war, 
. or 
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or demanding reparation ; yet ſubmit to the great- 

eft inſults from the blacks, to whom aſterwards, 

they make ſubmiſhons, and laviſh preſents to rein- 

ſtate themſelves in their good graces. | 
As. 


RECALLING to my memory what ſho:king 
things of this nature I have ſeen and heard, brines to 
my mind a letter which the King of Pegu wrote 
ſome years back to the Government of Pondicherry; 
the original of this letter was formerly kept in the 
archives of the city of Ava, but theſe years laſt paſt, 
it has been removed to Rangoon, and thoſe who 
wiſh to ſee, or even to copy it, may ſatisfy them- 
ſelves at very little expence ; two ſmall ingots of ſil- 
ver will ſettle the buſineſs: I cannot avoid giving 
the publick a copy, becauſe it is not altogether the 
ſame as a French author has publiſhed, In che year 
1769, the Government of Pondicherry ſent a Charge 
D' affair to the King of Pegy, with a letter, and con- 
ſiderable preſents; the deſign of this miſſion was to 
retrieve the French commerce in that kingdom, which 
had fallen into decay, The King of Pegu anſwered: 
that letter, and I leave it to be judged, if it is poſũ- 
ble to read it without being fired with indignation ; 
nevertheleſs, they were flattered by and gloried in 
his expreſſions ; and boaſted of the honor the King 5 

had ſhewn their delegate, They aid, that this 


princ: 
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prince received him with a great deal of diſtinction 
and gave the moſt ſhining marks, of his regard for 
the French ration, and then ſent him back charged 
with what? With preſents? An handſome and polite 
-anſxer? Nothing ofthis ; he ſent him back charged 
with a letter addrefſed to the Government of Pondi- 
cherry, of which this is a copy, faithfully extracted 
from'the original above mentioned. It is dated from 
Ava, the Twelfth of the Moon, of the month Keiouk, 


11,32. 


I, THE GREAT, the only, the ſole Emperor of 
Ava, King of all Kings, and on whom every pow- 
er depends; I tell yon, that the letter your Embaſſa- 
dor, Fere, has humbly presented to me, has had the 
great honor of being in my preſence; and likewiſe 
the preſents, which it pleases me to accept; to wit, 
a piece of red velvet, ſome pieces of gold and filver 
ſtuff, gold and filver laces; a great quantity of can- 
non balls, and bullets for guns; a great number of 
grenades, ready for uſe; very fine gun powder; 2 
thouſand knives, as many fuzees, (with their fliats,) 
ſome of which are mounted in gold, and ſilver. 
Milar, my ave, has interpreted your letter to me, 
and 1 have heard, - with indulgence, the expreſſions 
it contains. I heard them in my magnificent pa- 


lee of gold, where it pleaſed me to receive your 
N Embaſſador 3 
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Embaſſador, who aſked me, in your name, to grant 
you the iſland of Malla. to eſtabliſh yourſelves in; 
he aſked me alſo to reſtore fifty Frenchmen, who are 

| my ſlaves. I will not grant either of your requeſts; 
but I give Miler permiſſion to tell me what is ne- 
ceſſary for their maintenance. I give you leave to 
trade in ny kingdom, and I exempt you from all 
duties. In conſideration of this, it pleaſes me to 
grant you Mangithes, near Rangoon, on the banks of 
the Nedg!, of the ſpace of 500 Thas in length, and 200 
In breadth ; (a Thas, is ſeven geometrical paces) the 
Governor of Rangoon will cauſe it to be meaſured. All 
French veſſels that come into the harbor, ſhall be ob- 
liged togive, faithfully, the regiſter of their merchan- 
dizes, and of every thing elſe they may have on board, 
tothe Governor of Rangoon, to the end that I may 
ſee what things I ſhall take in the way of preſents, 
to indemnify me for my duties; forbidding you, 
from henceforth, to ſell any ammunition for war, 
in my dominions, under pain of any penalty I maybe 
pleafed to impoſe. The Governor of Rangeen will 
receive my orders upon this head,(and will imme- 
diately viſit all the French veſſels which arrive,) and 
cauſe them to be put up; as ſoon as the merchandize 
is in the mazagines, and as ſoon as the veſſels are 
at anchor in the harbour, I order that their ruddets ,_ 
ſhall be brought on ſhore, together with their guns, 
| and 
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CI A d 


ana other arms; I return your Embaſador -with my 


anſwer.” "or Re nant 
* 10 c 1 


- Why NETS 3 Ame in . | 
lation of this letter? Was it far fear of ſtartling 
Franes by letting her know truly, how the 
"French are treated? On the contrary, would it not 
have boon better to have ſhewn''the indignity of | 
fuch lasguage; and if that nation lene v they were 
treated by this King's of Kings as his flaves, / and that 
as foon as a Frenchman let his foot” on ground; he 
was conſidered as the King's flave, they WR 
eg ſuffer thels infults and kettiliations; | 
* 
As much as one withes it ad 
baker, ſhould render itſelf of more and more conſe- 
quence in Pegu, it is inconteſtable that it might | 
do ſo; and the firſt conſequences of this confideta- 
tion will produce the beneficial! cauſes of other ef- 
ſects; it is true, at ſome diſtance, but not the leſs 
—— and advantageous ; for, uhether the form 
- ofthe” Eugliſ Government in Indig, remains as it 
ie; or is changed, Pegu, by i ſituation, the cha- 
-zaRer: of its inhabitants, and the foreigu | alliances 
which it might form, is an abjadt which merits 
and requires, an the part of the Le, gs 


n conkderation: 3 | 
BAM K I Tun 
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Fire M;, 
Tar P are, for the moſt part, as con- 
fined in their knowledge as all the other Indians; 
but it is evident, that they ſurpaſs. them all, in ma- 
lice and avarice; and their ſubtlety in deceiving and 
finding a _ multiplicity of means to over-reach, is 
inconceivable. Thoſe even who compoſe the Coun- 
ils of Government, who are heads of the tribunals 
ol juſtice, the King's miniſters, .the King himſe/f, 
20 all thoſe who repreſent him, act for him, and 
in bis name, do not condud themſelves otherwiſe 
than the individuals of the loweſt claſs of the. people. 
With ſuch, people, mildneſs, confidence, and every 
virtue, will produce no good effect; and a perſon is 
always the dupe. It is plain then, from what has 
been ſaid, that they muſt be dealt with in another 
manner; by treating them with violence, ſtrength- 
ened by juſtice, the Engliſh may re-eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves in Peg more advantageouſly than before 
they evacuated Bacim and Negraille. They will 
not only experience a ſenſible difference, in their fa- 
vor, reſpecting commerce, and the manner of con- 
duting it; but they will be, by this means, before 
hand, in forming alliances that Peu is already ſo- 
licited to contract, with other nations, which 
might, in the end, 8 the . 
ment of Calcutta. 9915 


22 MAN 
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Aman is often enabled, by laying hold of a exi- 
tical moment, ſucceſsfully to effect the greateſt /ac< 
tions, and fill oftener, from the--contrary-'reafong. 
unable to accompliſh -thoſe ef leſs moment; and 
conſequently one has ſufficient leiſure upon that oc 
caſion, and in the aſtoniſhnieat at ſeeing the un- 


looked for —— of the competitors, to con- 


template one's own misfortunes; for, without a 
doub', in many caſes, the proſperity of ono perſon, 
is a cauſe of ſerious mug Wer ten 


— 595 " 


Tunis n not e. to * x Sa Of it 


might, and ought, to extend to each, and every 


place, where any thing can de Iſs and there-1 is 2 
right to do it. 6 212 yd get n to 


. _Cmixa, for the preſent, is, perhaps, the chief 
place, to hich what has been ſaid applies. Lord 
Clive firſt conceived the idea, and the hope, of con- 
quering it; his genius was certainly ſuffcientiy ca- 
pacious, and happy, to conceive and execute it, He 


found great oppoſition to his Plan, and his project 


fell into oblivion; however, it is yet ſometimes men- 


tioned, as a means of paying the National Debt; 


which (ſome trifle excepted) daily encteafes AY 
conquer China? The complaints Which the 'Enelfh 


1 
- 


can urge . the Chineſe: Goyernment, are not 
5 12 88 of 
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of ſuch a nature as to authorize. them to conquer 
that country ? Their grievances, being of a. fert+ 
ous nature furniſh the Engliſh, if not with the right 
of demanding ſrom the court of Palin, ſatisfadion 
for the inſults offeted to the flag of Great Britain, 
and reparation for the perſonal and /pecuniary 1 u- 
ries ſuffered by her on ſubjects; yet, certainly, to 
obtain an aſſuranee and guarantee for a Treaty of 
Commeree to be eſtabliſhed , for the future. This 
amicable conduct inſufficient, the rights of the Fn+ 
gliſh to invade China will be encreaſed both in num- 
ber aſid weight; then their ſorces might appear, and 
as ſoon as they arrived, might proceed to 2 vanchen, 


without any riſque of being obſtructed in the 7 


of their voyage by the Tartars, 


.T HERE are deſcriptions enough of Fidncken, 
of its river, and of the flat grounds which/ ſurround 
* Which renders it unneceſſary to add one here; 
It "ie fafteient then to ſay, that the city of Pranc hey, 


The” capital of the province of — of whjch 


the ſtreets are really handſome enough, but very 
narrow; of which, the houſes are low and of dried 
.carth, whoſe ſquares are, in great number, and. of 


which the whole is truly curious, is not more than 


* Enrliſb miles in 1 reckoning it 


even 
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even to the thicd wall, by which it is ſurrounded l; 
and that the number of inhabitants amounts at the 


moſt to 800,009, comprehendingy i in that calculs- 
tion, the ſtrangers and the ſoldiers, 


Tas grounds on both bdes of the river are low 
and covered with rice, and the adjacent mountains 
| produce nothing but fire wood. Not withſtanding, 

the fertile and vaſt plains vhich ſurround the town, 
famine is often felt there, and makes lamentable ra · 
vages. If rice fails, the Chincſe poor are ruined z 
they muſt die with hunger, as they do not attend to 
eultivating their lands, with other kinds of grain; the 
ſire error in agriculture, is * where. mand 


FROM Duancheu to Pein, the diſtance j n 
ly 2000 Engliſh miles, This paſſage, is made in large 
boats, or incloſed vehicles. It is hardly permitted 
to open ſome windows of them, to take the air, 
and to ſee the places through which one paſſes ; ſo 
that thoſe who have travelled this way, can ſcarcely 
giv/ 38v relations, except very. imperſect cues, It 
is n. impoſlible for an Eurepean to ſimd pretences 
or means to go to Pekin ; mathematics, painting, 
phyſick, aſtronomy, and block mating, furniſh 
thoſe pretences; but he riſks liſe hi attempts to pag 
you Pekin; there is no mode except ler 

Y 
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| by ——a 4 an inſpeclor can eſcape ; and chat which 3 is 
| Taoken of at the begining of this work, i the moſt 
- uſeful and the leaſt . 
ok TJ | 

8 I SHALL fay but few words on what eg the 
capital, It is certainly very "conſiderable; however, 
dehnen one paſſes thro? it with the accounts in the 
hand which are given to us, one meets not with it; 
one knows it not; it muſt be, that affaits have much 
changed. Pekin, in reckoning the Tartarian city 

and the Chineſe, may be about 20 or 21 Engliſh miles, 
in circumference :-Its ſtreets are ſpacious ; but they 
are ſo dirty, and filled with ſuch miſerable houſes, 
that they loſe much of the grandeur which would 
otherwiſe reſult from their ſize, In every quarter 
are ſhops. Alas | What ſhops! They have nothing 
handſome but their exterior, which forms a ſtriking 
comraſt of colors; they fall much ſhort of the rich- 
neſs and the neatneſs of the handſome warehouſes of 
Europe. They reck5n that the city contains ſome 
wrat more than two millions of inhabitants; the 
farplus which thev aſſert to be there, one finds not, 
and much leſs when the Court i is not W 


0 2 
75 : 


Tux A of the | IV are in great num- 
wo ; one only among them, ſtrikes and aſtoniſhes 
the ſtranger; its greatneſs, its height, the num- 
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ber of its little towers, the colours, the luſtre of 
the gilt lead, which is upon its four hundred domes; 

its three parts, each of them of the heighth of forty 
feet, the great ſquare which is beſore it, always fill» _ 
ed with thouſands of perſons, who fileb, who ſwears 
who bruiſe each other by blows of the-clbows, and 
who ſtun one ſo; that the head turns round; all 
theſe together, produce aſtoniſhment. It is in this 
palace the Emperor err wiides 2 wit is ſix miles 
in eee 20 f. | Lon ni Nr niaiq 


_ 41201 > 49: 31+ = 


a One:i is, on eee * not to foe 
in the famous Temple of the Earth, (where the Em- 
peror went formerly once in the year to perform 
the ceremony of the plough,) any thing more than 
an ordinary edifice; that is to ſay, ſuch as werſee 
very often in Turth, and in Hindeſtan; a great dome, 
a tower, a ſpace of arable land; forms the whole. 
Nevertheleſs when we read the deſcriptions that the 
Jeſuitt have given of it, we form a different idea; 
as to the reſt, it is not ſo aſtbniſhing, that this 
city as the imperial re ſidence, as capital; of Peheti, 
one of the moſt fertile provigces of China, ſheuld 
contain immenſe aches 12 A to biss os 


Tax commerce which the Engliſh carry on now | 
I is not hat it might be,» Who would be- 
Lie ve, 
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eve, that the Ching hardly ever fell their tea with- 
ot ax ing builedat? This truth will diſpleaſe many 
hut it is not the deſs trus ; and it is alſo very true 
that the rhubarb, and other roots which we buy 
chere, paſs throꝰ warm water before they are ſold. 
*Fhe fine ſugar candy which is ſold generally at the 
the rate of four ſols and half the pound, / French mo- 
mey,) is nat ſold for the half of that price to the people 
of the country. Ibey cry out after this, and com- 
plain loudly in England of the dearneſs of the ſugar, 
The muſk which they deſtine for the Europeans, is 
very often eounterfeited, and in ſuch a manner, that 
dne can hardly eall it muſt.” It is the lungs of the 
ſame gbat which ſurniſhes the beſt fort, well pul- 
verized, and incorporated with the veſicle, and the 
bladder; which contains the true muſk. It is known 
that the to ſorts of goats which yield the mulk, are 
common ſeveral proviaces of tre Empire; but 
the mulls, che moſt precious, becauſe moſt rare, and 
Which the Buroprant cannot even ſee, is extracted from 
another animal, which is called Mots ine, which much 
reſembles the Mol, reddiſh, and of che ſame ſize. 


This animal is found in the province of Pebeli, to 
the weſtward of Pekin, on che mountains; it is car- 
nivorous, and even — ee 


Wenner Derr 


Tux filks er e piers, 
r pictures, 
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pictures, furniture of every kind, porcelain, rent of 
houſes, or land on which the Europeans have built 
' houſes, proviſions, and all the molt neceſſary arti- 
cles, have a price much higher for the Europeans, 
and particularly for the Znglif, than for the Chineſe. 
"It i is only in inſults, contempt, and oppreſſion, that 
the Chineſe Government is more generous towards 
the 9 than to che natives. 


On the contrary, when the European wilhestT 

ſell the merchandize which he has brought, he is ob- 
- liged to diſpoſe of it at the loweſt price, which comes 
to him, / ſtill more diminiſhed by thoſe, who are ſet 
over this branch of public buſineſs by he Govern- 
ment. It is known, thut in ſpite of all theſe obſta- 
eles, and all the knavery of the Chineſe, the Burope- 
an merchant gains always; but beſides te diſtinc + 
tion which has been made on the article of the gains 
of eommerce, which ought to b conſulted, ane may 
de permitted to ſay here, that nations and ſtates ond. 
not reap beneht nnn ir 


Ir appears that the Furepeans in \ China without 
exerciſing any monopoly; with an exterior, much leſs 
humble; and configing within bounds the preſents 
which they now give with profuſion, might compel 
the Chineſe to produce better merchandizes and at 
ory Current er of the gen! 9 "Phils ling ie plan 


KR on”? 
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well executed, would produce to the Erg/i/h, in the 
purchaſe of goods, more tan 109 per cent, diſter- 
ence, in their favor. | | 


Tur choĩce of foreign wares, which the Fure- 
peans import into China, will likewiſe make the dif- 
| ference of the {ale be left in their favor, 


O the choice alone, depends the total change, 
Is it not alſo aſtoniſhing that there are articles of 
. merchandize in Emrope, and elſewhere, which have 
never bzen brought into China, and which, never. | 
theleſs, would have the preference to thoſe, which 
people import there at preſent, and which diffuſing 
themſelves throughout the provinces of the empire, 
would give a better appearance to commerce? But 
here one would be to be pitied, if the other means did 
not concur: For it is faid conſtantly, that if they 
puniſh not the craftin'ſs and roguery of the Chineſe, 
and if they oblige nat the Court of P-4:n to deal 
otherwiſe with the E::r9peans, thoſe would ue ver (uc- 


reed, in doing any thing af conſequrnce. 


Lzav ING the matter, till the Engl: Govern- 
ment may judge jt proper to take other meaſures 
relative to this ſubject, and that private merchants 


| bad means to reader their China trade more fa- 
vorable: 


ay Az, AA Aa os wk, OA®% aan 
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vorable, I will engage the reader on other intereſting En 
ſubjects, and which may become more ſo in future, 
if circumſtances favor. 


Wx have already ſaid above, that there are to 
the weſt ward of Petin high mountains, which ate 
diſtant from that capital about fiſty Engliſh mils: It 
is leſs difficult for a ſtranger to remain there, with- 
out being diſcovered, than any where elſe; becauſe they 
are inhabited in a great meaſure by Chriſtiant, Wld 
willingly grant protection, and aſſiſtance, to an 
Zuropean who beſtows a little money, and who acts 
with prudence. If this ſtranger has a devout appear- 
ance, if he ſpeaks. of religion, if he diſcovers zeal, 
and much more, if he is recommended by ſome Mic . 


ſionaries, he is ſure of receiving from theſe Chriſti- _ 
ans every poſſible aſſiſtance. 


In the valley formed by theſe mountains, there is 
a little city, which they call //o2fſj-thien. At the 
diſtance of three Engliſh miles from it; there is a paſ- 
ſage, narrow, and difficult to clear; on account of 
pointed rocks, which occupy it; and alſs on account 
of the precipices, which ſurround it; this paſſage | 
conducts to other LA more Men and more : 


markable among them is one which they call $ 
K 2 Duſme 
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Duſm-tſcit. It contains mines of gold. In dig- 
ging it, gold is found in abundance, and in its 
four different ſtates. All theſe ſtates have theic 
relation to the ſole diviſibility of that metal. One 
finds it at ſmall diſtances, in powder, in ſparkles, 
in ſmall” and large grains, and in fillets. There 
are ſome grains, weighing as much as two drachms. 


f — are fillets which are entirely diſtinct 
fiom each other; and there are parcels, of which, 
the threads are in ſuch a manner united, that one 
cannot ſeparate them without difficulty. 


'Tazin duQility is in proportion to the greater 
or leſs mixture of other ſubſtances, with the gold, 
It is there that one diſcovers ealily, and without 
being deceived, the primitive mines of that metal 
which have produced, in the courſe of time, furrows 
in the quartz, which 13 of a great thickneſs, per- 
pendicularly placed, as far as the depth of ſeventeen 
feet, This quartz exhibits pretty deep crevices, and 
in thoſe, the gold is, and repoſes tranquillty. 


Tuis metal is here in abundance ; and of a good 
quality, ſince it is of twenty carats. The mixture 
which it contains, is only ſilver, which augments, 
and diminiſhes, according to the poſition of the 


| e more or leſs open audgxpoled to the fouth 


and 
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and to the north. Theſe two metals in theſe primi- 
tive mines, are merely found together; yet do not ap- 
pear to make a common mals, and the vitreous ſtone 
on which they are in form of cruſt, or in little ſur- 
faces, equal and poliſhed, make none or hardly 
any reſiſtance to the inſtrument which endeavours 
to detach them — This vitreous ſtone expoſed to 
the reverberating fire, gives a whitiſh lime, a little 
ſhining, ſoft to the touch, inſipid to the palate, 
eaſily united with other matters, and which reſiſts 
fire when expoſed: to its action. This quality might 
induce one to believe, that the principal material 
of the Chineſe porcelains is this lime, which i is found 
in abundance in ſeveral provinces. 


Ar a very little diſtance from! theſs primitive 
mines, theſe ſame! mountains preſent cavities ſorm- 
ed by the violence of the impetuous torrents when' 
the rains fall. In theſe ravines, and at their bot- 
tom, the gold is found in maſſes; and after the rains, 
the harveſt of it is abundant, It has no mixture. 

IT remains here to enquire, what were the 
means by wbich theſe pure maſles of gold were ſe<! 
parated from the mixture of the ſilver, -which-exiſts- 
ed in the primitive mines: For, if the impetuoſity 
of the motion of the waters, and the friction of 


ſtrange bodies, are the phyſical cauſes of it, it follows 
naturally, 
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naturally, that theſe maſſes, which are found on the 
ſides of the torrents, or in their beds, (ſhould have a 
leis volume than that which they had in the primi- 
tive mines; but on the contrary; theſe maſles are of 
greater ſ1ze and purity, after having been ſeparated 
trom the e which they contained. | 


4 1 SHALL not be able to hazard any other rea- 
ſon ſor this phenomenon, than the following. I 
have obſerved before, that the gold in theſe primi- 
tive mines, (which are eaſily diſcovered in the 
mountains, of which we ſpeak,) is of twenty ca- 

rats, and that the four which are wanting, for the 
higheſt perfection of gold, are rarely found. So 
that ſuppoſing a maſs of gold of the quality of twen- 
ty carats in the primitive mine, weighing 2n ounce 
of eight drachms, with a mixtureof four ſcruples of 
filver : that would make a body of nine drachms, and 
one ſcruple. If this maſs has been diminiſhed in its 


| weight, and its ſize, by the rolling, by the friftion 


and by other motions of the waters, of the ſtones, 
and of the bodies which may have agitated, it; 
perhaps it has been broken, or worn. In this caſe, 
if the filver which was with the gold, was merely | 
an incruſtation, or envelope, the matter would 


be clear, that the motions, and the robbings, Ws? 


on 1 it of its cruft = of i its coat, and 
hare 
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have rendered it pure, as one finde it in the beds 
of the torrents, on their ſides, and even on the 
ſurface of the contiguous grounds. N 


Bur the difficulty of the more voluminous 
maſs ftill remains; to reſolve it, I cannot imagine 
any other reaſon, except the one I have offered, but 
inverted; that is to ſay, that the ſame motions, the 
ſame impetuoſity, the ſame rollings, and the ſame 
frictions, have been the ſufficient ſolvent, aud the 
neceſſary one, to decompoſe the maſs Which was 
part of the primitive mine, and to ſeparate the two | 
mixed metals; but more than this, that they have 
had the force, and capacity, to re-unite after their 
total, or partial ſeparation, à greater quantity of the 
fame homogeneous metallick parte, for example, or 
gela; and that in fine, theſe re- united maſſes are 
what are found in the beds and ſides of the tor- 
rents, of larger ſizes than in the primitive mines. 
In this ſuppoſitjon, theſe larger maſſes would not be 
the ſame which exiſted before in the mines, and have 
been detached from them. Thoſe yerſ:d in chemiſ- 
try know well, that in ſeveral operations, the ſame 
kauſes which produce an effect, can agſtroy it, and 
produce a quite contrary one, by the inverſe reaſons 
of the cauſes and the effects, and dy. circumſtances 


| added or taken away, The phyſical cauſe then, 
which 
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Which has deſtroyed the lit ile maſſes of gol l mixed 
With ſilver, at the time of their violent d-tachment 
from the mines, and their impetuous tollings, can 
have produced other maſſes larger, and purer. The 
ſtrong and almoſt irreſiſlable attraction. of the gold 
and mercury, and their apparent identity, of princi- 
- ples, and origin, has cauſed people to. believe that 
thoſe two matters {hould. be found almoſt always in 
amalgamation together, or imperfectly feparaced ; 
how: ver, it would be difficult to adduce any ex- 
ample, where mercury has penetrated gold, or ſorm- 
ed a ſingle mats intrinſcallh mixed: For gold is ſo 
fixed, and mercury fo volatile, that it appears hardly 
poſſible, that thoſe two bodies, could ever have been 
able to form a junction fo as to eſlabliſu themſelygs 
| together ; : and it appears credible, that it is rather 
by circumſtances, particular, and unlooked for, and 
by fortuitous cauſes, that they are found in contact, 
One ſingle place known in all theſe mountains, (Which 
for the moſt part conceal mines of gol) contains a 
kind of ſpring of mercury, which has, à color much 
more deep than that of the mercury of Curopr, and 
a diſagreeable odour ; its weight alſo differs from the 
European metal, ines a phial containing ten 
ounces of that of Europe, contains of the kind we 
ſpeak of, only ſeven ounces, and ſome grains; it 
therefore fills more ſpace, and is more porous. 


> 
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Ax ſince we have imperceptibly again enter. 
ed upon the ſubject of China; an opportunity offers 
to repeat, that the city of Quancheu, its river, en- 
virons, perhaps all the province of Duanteng, its 
commerce and every thing which is attached to it, 
will very ſhortly belong to you, O Engliſhmen, if 
you chuſe it, Afterwards, employ the fruits of this 
conqueſt, as many wiſh you ſhould, in extinguiſhing 
the National Debt, or let it be divided, and diſtri- 
buted, without conſidering the object, amongſt a 
certain number of individuals, as is the wiſh of ma- 
ny others, The thing would be, as effeQually done 
in either caſe ; the Engliſh would net be leſs maſters 
of Juancheu, its dependencies, and the immenſe 
profits reſulting to the nation, 


Tex thouſand ſepoys, and two-thouſand En. 
g/1h, would be ſufficient to defend, aud preſerve, 
this 2onqueſt, without reckoning four ſrigates, on 
the coaſt, and ſome ſloops going continually up and 
doven near the ſhore, . Even in the beginning, the 
maintenance of theſe troops would not colt the ſe- 
ventieth part of the revenues reſultiug from this con- 
queſt, and before the expiration of ſix years, iheſo | 
Tevenues would be doubled, 


L. Tax 
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12 


Txs idea is founded upon the ſuppoſition, that 
the Chineſe, ſeeing and hearing. the juſtice and mild- 
neſs of the European government, numbers of them 
would eſcape from their reſpective provinces, to ſet- | 
tle themſelves in Duantong, where tkey would have 
nothing to fear, from injuſtice. or extortion. The 
manufaQures would be in a fair way, commerce 
daily augment, the numbers beirg greater, the 
quantity of European productions conſumed, would 


| likewiſe encreaſe, in proportion as they ſhould be. 
come neceſſary, which it would not be difficult to 


make them. The Bank or ENGLAND, would 
be in a flouriſhing ſtate, as well as the private for- 
tunes of individuals. 


As recruits, the perſonal ſervice of the Chineſe, 
mult not be expected; they are not calculated for a 
military life, they will readily pay, a ſufficient ſum, 
to bring them from India and beſides, there 
will be found in China a number of /1u/ulmen, who 
will be happy in an opportunity of get ing into the 
Engliſ ſervice, It is proper in this place to men- 


tion, by what means the AMuſulmen of Ching have 
multiplied ſo uncommonly, 


Tus Chineſe, whom many authors have depicdt- 


ed 


CT 44 
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ed to ue, as wiſe, and happy beings, governed by 
Philoſopher-Emperors, and Miniſters, are oſten o- 


bliged by famine; and ſtill oftener by the deſpotic e- 
normities of government, by ſome means or other to 


diſengage themſelves from, and make away withz 


their children; if they are not able to (ell, they molt 
commonly drown them. 


Tus very ſmall number of Muſulmen, who 
were in China, about the middle of the laſt cen- 
tury, began, at that period, to buy the Chineſe 
ehildren, whom they immediately rendered Muſul- 
men, by circumciſion ; and afterwards, inſtructed 
them to read, write, and pray, in Arabic ; ; they 
allowed them ſome privileges, procured them 


the means of ſubſiſtence, married them, and they 
multiplyed. This proſely te pract: ce, not only ex- 


iſts at this day; but is ſo much eſtabliſhed, and 
theſe Muſulmen, have encreaſed to ſuch a degres; 
that it is not uncommon, to ſee villages and towns 
inhabited by them alone: The wiſe and ſenſible 
Chineſe, ſeeing ſo eaſy a mode of ſelling their chil- 
dren, accuſtomed themſelves, to the doing it, with= 
out the ſmalleſt ſcruple. The province, of Quan- 
tong alone, according to the general apinion, con- 
tains nearly 80,000 Muſulmen, It is not therefore 


L 3 to 


. 
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aſtoniſhing, to ſee them in ſuch numbers throughout | 
the empire. It muſt, however, be acknowledged, 
that they are neither ſo vigorous, nor ſo brave; but 
much more tractable, than the Muſulmen of other 
countries. They are however, much better, than 
the Chineſe Tartars. Belides theſe Muſulmen, which 
might eaſily be made uſe of, as recruits, there are 
likewiſe particularly in the province of Quantong, a 
number of ſtrangers, ſome of them are unknown, 
but the others are acknowledged; that is to ſay, 
their parents, their country, and their conduct are 
known. Military Diſcipline would render the one 
and the other uſeful. The conſideration of their 
ſecure and certain ſubſiſtence would attach them to, 
and even make them love, the Engliſß ſervice, as 
will be readily ſeen, in another place. There are 
Iikewife, another ſpecies of ſtrangers to be found, 
who nevertheleſs do not anſwer this deſcription. 
| | Theſe are pretended Spaniards, or Portugueſe, who 
| | are born in China, or its neighbourhood. The men 
are generally poor and proud; they, however, ſeek 
employment for a livelihood. They underſtand the 
Obinoſe language, manners, and cunning ; they know 
tee local ſituation of the provinces, ſo, that not with- 
ſtanding they are not the beſt ſubjects in the world, 


they may be made uſe of when occaſion offers; and 


it 
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it is neceſſary to obſerve, that they very nn 
with a good e. in ear to all. 


Irs lands plains, canals, and rivers are ſuffi. 
cient for the ſupport, of ſix times the number of in- 
habitants that are in the province of Quantong; and 
it would not be prejudicial to build forts, -caftles, 
palaces, and gardens. Why fow all the lands with 
rice? If rice fails, famine is the. conſequence; it 
would be better to ſow them with different kinds of 
grain, that if one failed, another might ſupply its 
place. 

THz more the talent of the Ching for agri- 

culture, in general, is boaſted of, and particularly 
in the diſtribution of water, the more one is aſto- 
niſhed, that dearths ſhould make ſuch frequent ra- 
vages: For after all, the innumerable canals which 
interſect this empire in every direction, are always 
full of water, and there is never a dearth but in 
thoſe” years when little rains falls. In what then 
does it conſiſt, if they are not capable of drawing 
up the water from the canals, and diſperſing it over 
the fields? This | boaſted cleverneſs of the Chineſe, 
conliſts in their making great ditches on ſuch moun- 
tains as are capable of being made hollow, filling 
theſe ditches with water when it rains, and ſuffer- 


* * V. *. 
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ing it to eſcape, ſrom all ſides, when it is wanted. 
Theſe mountains and hills, (thoſe at leaſt which are 
ſuſceptible of cultivation,) are tilled and arranged in 
ſuch an order, that they form ſeveral landing places, 
each of which retains as much of the water, which 
runs from the top, as is neceſſary, and ſuffers the ſu- 
perfluity, to run upon the others; and afterwards, if 
theſe reſervoirs are ſufficiently large, to contain a 
great quantity, it is ſuffered to run and diſperſe itſelf 
over the plains; and water the ſurface of the ſir- 
rounding fields, all theſe mancuvres are for rice 
alone, which is almoſt their only food. 


Taz Engliſh would ſoon find means by ſome 
eaſy piece of mechanilm; with very little expence, 
to draw up as much water as they wiſhed to diſperſe 
over the plains; and they would ſoon diſcover, 
that thoſe plains were capable of other cultivation 
beſides that of rice. As much-of this grain ought 
to be ſown in the province of Quanteng, as ſhould 

be neceſlary for the conſumption of its inhabitants, 
and neareſt neighbours, during two years, to theſe 
they might diſperſe it in caſe cf need, and loſe. no- 
thing by the exchange, and in the event of want, 
the Engliſh, maſters of the province of Quanteng, 
will have the pleaſure of being uſeful to their 


neighbours; 
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peighbours. ,The means they make uſe of tg 
oblige them, will decide in à great meaſure 
meaſure, their attachment to the government, and 
Engliſh individuals. When the Engli/h firſt Wa 
to eſtabliſh themſelves abſolutely, in ſome parts of 
India, the government of the Indians ſcarcely defſery- 
ed that name; almoſt every province had a ſovereign; 
the Great Mogul was only (properly ſpeaking) the 
ſovereign i in- many kingdoms of the peninſula, which 
Was divided by intereſt, and torn by faction; it was 
not then, very difficult to ſeiz2 on ſome places, age 
grandize themſelves, and preſerve their conquelts ; 
China | is governed quite otherwiſe, There is only 
the Emperor, who is ſole ſovereign: Vi iceroys, and 


and every order of the Mandarins, govern in the 


name, and by virtue of the power they have from 
the Emperor; the forces of China, are not divided, 


How then could this empire ſuffer the Engl/h to ſeize 


on ſo great, ſo fine and flouriſhing a province, 28 


that of Quantong, and keep it. To this it may be 
anſwered, that it 1s very natural to believe, the em- 
pire would not voluntarily ſuffer it; but it is not 
a juſt concluſion to draw, that the Englih could not 
ſeize and retain it, becauſe the Chineſe would 4! ape 
prove of their doing ſo. How many things do peo- 


ple ſuffer againl their will? It is certain, that the 
Chineſe 


— — 
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Chineſe would not willingly permit ſuch a diſmem- 
| berment; but that would not prevent the Engliſs 
from proceeding their own way. What would the 
Court of Pekin do in that caſe? Thouſands of Tar- 
tears would be ordered to Quancheu to act againſt the 


Engliſh, 


Tux Chineſe in the fpace of eight months, would 
ſcarcely be able to ſend fifty or ſixty thoufand effective 
men into the diſtrict of Quancheu. They would, 
perhaps, conſider another eight months, before they, 
reſolved to appear before the FEngliſb But that is 
not all; For there is room to believe, that after their 
deciſion, they would not fight them. Belides who 
would ſuſtain theſe Tartars, in their march? Who 
would direct them? Who would forma ſiege? We 
have already ſaid, that the Chineſe effemnate, and cow- 
ardly; and the Tartarian Chineſe, reſemble them 
cloſcly, 


Tur march of theChine/« troops does not exceed 
ſix miles in a day. They go altogether, and there 
are only imperial magazines on the roads, which are 
never filled. The inhabitants and peaſants, always 
fave themſelves, at the approach of the imperial 
troops becauſe thoſe troops are, in that reſpect only; 


TRUE 


* 
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Trxyt TAN T Ads, that is to lay, they ple, © fea; 
catry off, maffiece and burn. 


Ar this time they have in Chiha," bhly Wenk 
capable of directing a march, or forming a eg; - 
the one is KTsoUP-KT51, who guards the frontie 
of Tartary, and is encamped far 228 the aa 
The other is PE- I who is in che provinceof June 
nan. This laſt General is fo renowned in China, 
that they call him the Mo RERER. PE—Sr mearis 
Fisy. Theſe two Generals Rave, they fay, jullty 
gained the confidence of the Emperor and .natioh'; 
but if we examine, on what this confidence is found- 
ed, we n ma that ec Hays n beat the 5 


and have even repeſled the incurfions of ſome Tarts- 


nan hordes. - But all thoſe exploits do not ode 
em. rob terrible for didplined troops. We n 
even be inclined to believe, that if they were or- 
dered from frontiers, as a5 remote rr they. are, to mat 

to Luanchei, they would ha have prudence : and | adjef 
enough to find pretences of excuſe from tharchi 
They are Jealous of their reputation, "which would 
ſuffet without doubt, and they would loſe theic heads | 


at the ſame time. 


ANoT&Ek refechen we may make Here, 5 
that the Court of Pekin might be obſtinate in 2 
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ſing to trouble the new maſters of Quantong, and 
would ſend troops there; but this mode of carrying 
on war, by detachments, whuld not be of long con- 
tinuance, they would defiſt ; after four or five ſuc- 
_ celfive ones had failed, there would be an end to 
"them, as to every thing elſe. People weary them- 
ſelyes, they get diſguſted, treaſure is wanting, and 
4hey conclude, by acknowledging for friends, their 
ancient enemies, and making treaties of commerce 
and alliance, with them, in proteſting in the name 
of Gop, a reciprocal, an eternal, friendſhip, which 
nothing can ever diſlolye. 


Who is there ignorant, that in ſeveral provin- 
ces of the Chineſe empire, (thoſe in particular, which 
are on the frontiers of the ſtate) the inhabitants are 
always in the expectation, and hope, of rendering 
themſelves abſolutely independant, of the Court of 
Pekin, and every other, and to ſhake off the yoke, 
of their tribute, which being above their ability to 
pay, renders them unhappy. The nations which 
are continually making incurſions on' the frontiers 
of the empire, would certainly not let that opportu- 

nity eſcape them, of aggrandiſing their power, an 
extending the limits of their kingdoms. They woul 
not heſitate propoſing to the Engliſh, alliances, ſendr_ 


ns forces. to them, and every other kind of ſaccour 
even 
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even before their becoming. maſters of Quane heu. 


Would the Emperor himſelf in that caſe fail to make 


an alliance offenſive, and defenſive, with the Engliſh 
even granting them things, far beyond their hopes. 
That would certainly be the beſt meaſure the Court 
of Pekin could take; far, otherwiſe, it could not 


reſiſt the different attacks . would be made at 


the ſame time. ela cvitt Gyan Jt» 
ak 


Wx cannot but be perſuaded, that there 3 is not, 8 


perhaps, another empire, on which i it would be Cap 
lier to make a great number of powerful inroads, 
than on that of China; every thing is diſpoſed to- 
wards it, nothing is i but an effectual be- 
ginning to throw it into. confuſion, No, it could 
not be poſſible but that the wiſdam of the Emperor 
would render him eager, to agree quickly, with the 
Engliſb, and he would yield WAY in the bargain like- 
wiſe, ſome other country, either on the continent, 
or on the Coaſt, to render them ſure and invariable 
friends to himſelf, reimburſe them, for the expences 
of the war, and make them act againſt . the enemies 
of the Empire. What we {uppoſe here,. is vot g 


paradox; experience affords us the right, of thipking 


as we do, and 1 it appears even that the Event would be ic, | 
was the ſituation of affairs d ferent 3 the 2xiom that ſays | 


6 we muſt divide to Govern,” would. be proyed 01 
this occalion ; ; and the ſkilful policy, wich has al 
| M 3 | realy 
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ready known fo well how to app! y it; in the other parts 

of the univerſe, would have the faireſt, and ſureſt, 
means, for its application likewiſe, in China, with 
more cafe, and much greater certainty, than elſe- 
where. 


Aso it would remain to be ſcen, what the Eu- 
gli might have reaſon to apprehend from the other 
European nations ; who, without doubt, would not 
relifh ſuch a conqueſt. Each, moved and agitated 
by different, motives, might endeavor to diſturb them. 
But thoſe which could do ſo in the greateſt degree, 
are two of three, they are known, and the. Engliſh 
would, in conſequence endeavor to form arrange- 
Waste with them. Beſides, the banks, the river, 
are almoſt every where capable of being fortified: ſuf - 
ficiently, to enable the poſſeſſors to diſpute the paſ- 
lage, with the veſſels that might attempt ic fail upon 
it. The {mall iſland that is at the mouth of the 7 igrai 
can be made, i in a little time, by activity and labour, 
a fortreſs, which would entirely hinder the paſſage 
of every veſſel whatever. The Tower. of the Lias 
would alſo be of the ſame conſequence, and Wam-. 
poa, even in the ſpace of three months, might be 
fortified by means of the daily labor of 500 men, fa 
ſtrorigly, that the whole Chineſe power, could not 
9 Perſorm any ching on it; and e even ＋ | Europeans, 
not 
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not without great hazard; ſuppoſe the Eagliſ poſt a 
ſmall picket guard, at the entrance of every principal 

canal, let them take into conſideration the want of the 
tide z the want of freſh water to ſupply an enemies 
army, the frigates on the Coaſt, the ſloops in the 
river, the ſeapoys accuſtomed to victory, and the 
proſperity of the Eng/i/h, all theſe, together, wouid 
render them, the tranquil, and happy poſſeſ- 
ſors, of the whole province of Quonteng, or, as 
leaſt, of its capital and river, 


ANOTHER obſervation on the gold of theſe 
mountains appears worthy of attention. The purer 
the gold is, the leſs luſtre it has, and its colour is of 
a lighter yellow: The mixture of filver renders it 
whitiſh, nearly like the gold of the Sequins Zinger- 
ly of Egypt. If people mix copper with it, it reddens 
in proportion to the quantity of the alloy; all the 
other poſhble metals, which can be mixed with gold, 
communicated to it their colour; the gold of they. 
mountains, of which we treat, is much leſs ſuſcep« 
tible of theſe exterior changes. Tboſe cho would 
make the experiments on it, would ſee immediately 
the great difference that I deſcribe. The jewellers 
who, have long availed themſelves. of the advantages 
of mixing other metals with gold, might derive more 
profit from the pure gold of Chins, than any other, 


® they might mix with it, three-times more alloy 
than 
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than ordinary. The gold of America and Africa 
whitens a little by the mixture of borax, and regains 
its firſt colour by the means of nitre; that of China 
is hardly ſuſceptible of the efieAs of borax, or nrtre. 


SoME authors of good credit, have written, 
that the richeſt mines of gold, are-in the warmeſt 
countries, and particularly in thoſe where men were 
not anciently eſtabliſhed, as a poliſhed ſociety ; 
as in Africa and in America. Mr, Buffon ſays, that in 
the firſt ages of the civilization of the human ſpecies, 
gold, which of all metals has preſented itſelf near- 
eſt the ſurface of the earth, or at the leaſt depth, 
has been colledted; employed and worked, ſo that 
in the countries civilized more anciently than the 
reſt, that is to ſay, in the northern and temperate 
regions, there has remained for poſterity but the 
mall portion which has not been conſumed; on the 
contrary that in the ſouthern countries of Afrita and 
America, which have been peopled the laſt, and 
where men have never been poliſhed, the quantity 
af this metal is found in its entire, and natural _ 
a it had ns res to 4 7et vgs earth. 
3 

ad ee y the e of which 
we ve peak here, ſhew, that the aſſertion, of Mr. Buf. 
fold wo! Oe . 7 or nen a doubt, that, 
yolls ee deen eee eee ee 
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- China was one of the firſt inhabited and poliſhed lands, 
and where the arts and luxury conſequent to them, 
have their date in an epocha very ancient; and if the 
"annals of that empire merit any belief, their epocha 
is much more ancient, than is commonly believed 
in Eurepe, It would be imprudent, perhaps, to be- 
lieve evety thing which its annals, and its hiſtorians 
preſent us: However, the ſenſible eriticiſms of 
ſeveral learned men who teach us ſo clearly to diſtin- 
guiſh fables ſrom true hiſtory, permit us to doubt 
of the recent epocha that ſeveral European writers 
have given to China, to its population, to its polity, 
its arts, and its ſciences : So that taking the medium, 
it appears that. it may be aſſerted, that China; as to 
that article of which Mr. Buffon ſpeaks, preſents 
reaſons ſufficiently well founded, to induce us to be- 
lieve, that his aſſertion wants confirmaticn. This 
China then, abundant and rich in mines of gold, by 
certain circumſtances, ſtill preſerves the gold almolt 
evcry where, as nature has formed it, at the begin- 
ning of things : F or it is.certain that the great quan- 
tity of this metal that is in circulation in this empire, 
comes to it from without, in exchange for the pro- 
ductions of its lands and induſtry. | 


Tat"Chineſe ſhould ſerve as examples to all na- 
tions, as to what regards foreign trade, The more 
they 
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they give of their productions to ſlrangers, the more 
they receive of foreign gold and ſilver, and this an- 
nual augmentation. of their caſh, not cauſing the 
price of commodities among themſelves, to riſe in 
proportion, except with the ſtrangers : It follows, 
that the Chineſe augment the quantity of their pro- 
ductions which they ſell to ſtrangers, receive their 
money, and buy oſ them but very few things, the price 
of which is always paid in the productions of China. 
This method is very ancient in the empire, in con- 
ſequence, it is not aſtoniſhing, that caſh, and every 
ſort of riches, real, and ideal, is found there in fo 
great an abundance. 


THERE have been certainly ſeveral Chineſe em- 
perors, who prohibited in times pait, the exploring 
of mines to their ſubjects. The enthuſiaſts of this 
empire have attributed it to their wiſdom, tô their 
love for their ſubjects, and their philoſophy. It is I 
belie ve doing them too much honor to agree in the 
opinion. The certain knowledge that people have 
of their avarice, and their eagerneſs to treaſure up, 
does not permit us to concur in that opinion: And 
the experience we have of the Chineſe, confirmed by 
an infinity of general'examples, which embrace, not 
only generations paſt, but preſent, induces us. to be - 
lieve, that their ignorance as to the means of extract- 
ing gold, made tlie emperors decide on prohibiting it, 
2 Tas 
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Tux Tartars who have ſucceſſively conquered 
that empire, have never enjoyed (as I believe) the re- 
putation of wiſe or moderate men in their defires ; 
on the contrary, in all ages when people talk of a 
Tartar, they mean 2 robber, a thief; would it no 
then be improper to ſay, that thoſe Tartarian empe- 
rors, ſcourges and deſtroyers of the human ſpecles, 
and of its works, robbers in grain, by nature, by 
education, and nect ity, ſhould, all of a ſudden, be- 
come wiſ>, upon conquering China? We know well, 
that for their inuterel!, their ſafety, their tranquillity, 
they adopted ſ:veral laws and cuſtoms eſtabliſhed 
in China ; but one may doubt, whether they adopt- 


ed the wiſdom of the Chineſe, or had any among 
themſelves. The Chineſe who have been ever over 
burthened by the oppreſſion of their conquerors, 
have always, with eyes lifted to heayen, addreſſed 
their vows to it, ſor deliverance from their flavery ; 
and even now, thoſe two nations, the Tartarian and 
Chineſe, Are entirely ſzparated, and diſtinguiſhed from 
each other. All that the Tartars loſt of their bar- 
barity by the continual commerce with the Chineſe, 
renders them not more reſpeCtable - in any manner | 
and all that they gained from that commerce and 
mixture, was a very large proportion of cowardice, 
a quality in the nature of the Chineſe in general, 
Waigh rgnders both contem 8 - 
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Porr will attribute to the Ottoman emperote, 
wiſdom and love for their ſubjects, becauſe they 
have likewiſe prohibited the opening of their mines 


of ſilver and gold, which are found to be very rich, 
and poſſibly eaſy to be explored, between Diarbebir 
and Erzercum, and the others at Gumuſekana, neat 
Trebizend: It might be ſaid that the two qualities 


ſpoken of, have never been known by any Ottoman 
emperor. Other reaſons then, and other cauſes, 


forced thoſe deſpotic, ſanguinary,and odious monarchs, 
to prohibit the opening of the mines which are found 
in their dominions. To convince the reader as 
much as poſſible of the truth ef what I advance, re- 
lative to the mines of China, I aſk, why, when the 
gold and ſilver coined, or otherwiſe, which circulates 
in the empire, is much greater in quantity, than 
they were in times paſt, they nevertheleſs explore 
the mines ? Has their wiſdom and their love for 
ehe ir ſubjecte, then, diſappeared ? Or rather, have 
not the Emperors found means to explore them, of 
which their anceſtors were ignorant ? 


Ir i is but a little tote“ than twenty years, ſince 
a veſſel coming from the ſouthern countries of Ry 
fra, and perhaps even from Kamſchat/ha, was loſt, not 
far from the river of Canton, This veſſel contained 
about 100 perſons, many among them were fron 
| | Germany, 
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Germany. Of thoſe who were ſaved, ſome remained 
at Macao, where they died, others were brought to 
Quancheu. There, (as it may be ſaid) belonging to 
no nation, The Viceroy ſeized them, and ſent tbem 
under a ſtrong eſcort to Pekin. According to the 
order which he had received from the Court, a tris 
bunal was expreſſly formed to examine thoſe ſtrans 
gers, who related to the examiners things which ap- 
peared ſupernatural. This tribunal having given an 
account to the Emperor, he believed that he might 
derive advantages from thoſe men who appeared to 


| him well informed and capable; he aſſigned them 


lands to the northward of Pekin, gave them ſome 
money, and encouraged them to labour. Some 


among them were miners by profeſſion, and had 
worked in the mines of Hungary, Finding them 
ſelves in their new ſituation, placed, near mountains, 
which contained mines, they cauſed application to be 
made to the Court, for permiſſion to open them. 
The Emperor conſented, and made the neceflary 
advances. They worked, and the mines became 
productive, and the treaſury of the Emperor over- 
fills. This ſhould convince us, that it was not 
wiſdom which prohibited the opening of them; but 
the want of means ; and that as ſoon as they found 


them, they uſed them, Ar 


2 
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Ar the time when the Jeſuits were to be ſeen 
in China, in the capital, and in the imperial palace, in 
large numbers, and in great reputation, they propoſ- 
ed ſeveral times to the Emperors, their protectors, 
to have the richeſt of the mines explored. Their 
propoſitions were always rejected. Why? Becauſe 
the Emperors have never wiſhed that rangers 
ſuch as the JesviTs were, ſhould know, even the 
exiſtence, of the mines. The ſituation of frangers 
has always been ſuſpected in China; and the cow- 
ardly jealouſy of the Chineſe, precluded the ſame Je- 
ſuits, from every opportunity of making themſelves 


acquainted with ſuch matters. 


Tuvs, when the Emperor gave thoſe Germans, 
lands to the north cf Pekin, and ordered them to 
open the mines, to took ſuch meaſures, that they 
ceaſed to be Strangers; they are entire Chineſe. He 
made them all marry; and the majority of them, to 

let the Emperor ſee, their obedience was without 
bounds, eſpouſed ſeveral women, and rejecting the 
religion of their fathers, which permitted them but one 
wife, they embraced the ruling one, which allow- 
ed many. The property of the lands they enjoyed, 
and the credit that they have acquired by their con- 
duct, has rendered them reſpected in the country. 
They have, therefore, begun to explore the mines 

with 
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with great ſucceſs, and the children they have in 


abundance, from their fruitful wives, will be, with- 
out doubt inſtructed by their fathers, in the ſame 
buſineſs ; which, in conſequence, will ſpread through 
every province of the empire, where there are 
mines. Among theſe Germans who were placed 
to the northward of Pekin, one only reſiſted the 
example of his comrades ; and not chuſing to ab- 
jure rhe religion of his anceſtors, he fled to Pe- 
kin, where Father Cotton, who ſuperintended a church, 
received him with open arms. In time, he con- 
tracted a marriage, with a Chineſe Chriſtian, and, 
ſubliſted on the benevolence of the prieſt, If his 
wife had entertained the ſame ideas he did, and 
the ſame horror at Pol;gamy, perhaps this man had 
continued to vegetate at Pekin; but the woman, 


whom the Father had induced him to eſpouſe as a 
ſaint, did in ſecret, what her huſband had not choſen 


to do publicly, when he was with bis comrades ; 
She was married privately to the firſt Catechumen of 
another church, by the Chineſe prieſt, who had been 
educated ia the college of Naples; a woman, clever, 
ſenſible, lively, devout, and robuſt; the knew ſo 


well how to divide the hours of the day and night, 


and her two houſes, adjoining to each other, were ſo 
Sandy that ſhe might have contented all the world 
with 
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with her conduct, without excepting the ſame Father, 


on whom ſhe knew ſo well how to impoſe, that ſhe 
always appeared to him a faint. But at length, 


the good man, the German, finding ſomething de- 
ranged in his houſehold, which made him ſuſpect 
ſomething, he ſought, wi th aſſiduity, what he wiſh- 
ed not to find; but having diſcovered that he was 
che dupe, he gave back his holy wife to Father Cot- 
ton, who had given her to him, and inſtantly went 
to rejoin his former companions, whoſe example 
he imitated ſo well, that he eſpouſed ſix wives, 
and kept ſome others as ſupernumeraries. If 
what theſe Germans have depoſed to the tribunal 
of Pekin, (when they were examined) be true, the 
| public are now in poſſeſſion of it. At the time that 
the Auguſt MARIA THERESA gave, with great ſe- 
crecy, ſuccours to the Diſ/idents of Poland, a body 
of Germans were ſent by that princeſs, from the 
frontiers of the Ukraine, to aid an inſurrection in 
thoſe parts. This body was taken by the Ruſſians, 
and ſent to A/rakan, to dwell quietly, and culti- 
vate the lands there; At their head was (as they 
ay) a great lord of the empire, whom they alſo 
Tay, died, and was buried at Macao, This noble- 
man not living at A/traten, he was ſuſpected of 
ill-intentions, and, thereſore, the government ſent 
7 Aon ſeveral of his troop, to Kamſchatſea, In this 


place 
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place he was able to execute his fight; he was 
happy enough to eſcape in a la k big enough for 
140 perſons of his company, ſeveral of whom died 
in the paſſage; when they had arrived almoſt at 
Macao, the bark was daſhed on a rock, near the 
ſhore, which gave the crew an opportunity of ſav- 
ing themſelves. Some of them were at Aacas; and 
others at Quancheu, of whom the Viceroy took cog- 
nizance ; he wrote to the Court, whoſe deciſion, 
and anſwer were as beforementioned. 


Taz innumerable quantity of ſlaves to be 
found throughout China, will be the fruitful and in- 
exhauſtible ſource, whence may be always taken (as 
they have hitherto been) workmen for the labor of 
the mines. Theſe particulars which are not 
at preſent ſufficiently known on account of 
their having recently happened, and that they 
have but very imperfealy tranſpired, have not 
yet made a ſtrong impreſſion on the Europeans, 
which they will, without doubt, after ſome time, 
when the works are multiplied, and extended. 
The Chineſe will then be much more unhappy. 
Fer their gold and filver will be of no ule to 
them, unleſs, perhaps, to delay their entire and final 
fall for ſome time, when their ſlavery will become 
harder and more univerſal, When the Emperor, 

| Chi- 
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Ch: Hoamt!, was fo fooliſh as to conſtruct the great 
wall, to ſecure China from Tartarian incurſions ; 
the lives of a great number of workmen were ſa- 
crificed ; and that was not the mode of ſhewing, a 
great love for the ſubjects. The mines will, with 
out doubt, facrifice many more ;fince it is gold they 
ſeek, the unextinguiſhable thirſt for which, forms 
one of the principal charateriftics of the Tartar, 


In every government, whoſe conſtitution is re- 
gulated according the principles of prudence. and 
juſtice, thoſe who have the executive power in their 
hands, ſhould confine themſelves to what intereſts 
the ſafety and public felicity, as much to the interior, 
as the exterior; and if the laws are well obſerved 
there, the military diſcipling will be looked after 
carefully, and the armics will be commanded by 
the moſt worthy alone. We have always ſeen, that 
where authority has gone furtheſt, the citizens 
were, and muſt be only flaves; and when a vaſt 
empire, as that of China, is inhabited and com- 
poſed but of ſlaves, we may ask what can be expec- 
ted from ſuch a people? It has been {hewn, with all 
the evidence that can be expected in theſe caſes, that 
every Chineſe is a ſleve, without even excepting the 
Emperor. Who is more deſpotic in the world, 


than the Ottoman Emperor ? And whois there i 851 
rant, 
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rant, of his inſignificance, when ſome Mallahs, and 
faftious Faniſ/aries, think proper? Such is the Em- 
peror of China, And if this empire had been ſitu- 
ated ſo as to have active and enterpriſing neighbors, 
it would long fince have ceaſed to exiſt as it does 
at preſent, 


1 


THERE-are an infinity of political errors in the 
ſyſtem of the Chineſe empire, which have been 
adopted even by foreign nations. Theſe errors 
have ſeduced almoſt all. the world, and by dint of 
accuſtoming themſelves to them, people are, perſu- 
aded, that the goverament of China is immoveable, 
and that no European nation would ever be avle to 
ſhake, or leſſen, it. Such, nevertheleſs, was not. 
the idea of CLive ; that great man, who had con- 
ceived the idea, and formed the plan of the attack 
and who, if circumſtances had permitted him to put. 
it in execution, would have proved by facts, that 
China, or a portion of it, might become a colony to 
Great Britain. 


WHEN the Chineſe ſhew a great confidence in 
their forces, they only wiſh, to impoſe on people, 
and they had rather deceive themſelves, than ſup- 
poſe, for a ſingle inſtan!, that any European nation 
could wreſt from them a part of their empire; 

| - and 
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and, nevertheleſs, nothing more is neceſſary, than 
the enterpriſing and prudent genius of the govern- 
ment of Calcutta, (free in its aRions, unembarraſſed 
by the directions of a ſuperior power, ſheltered 
from fearing the enquiries of the mother country 
at that auguſt tribunal of the nation, where the 
good are examined as rigialy as the bad] to ſubjec 
the countries of China, which are in its reach, and 
at its pleaſure, The leſs ſuperſtitious people are, 
the more they are capable of acting with ſtrength 
in the management of political affairs; and, in pro- 
portion as religious ccremonies are multiplied, 
the leſs is that nation capable of acting with the 
vigor neceſſary, in what concerns their ſafety, and 
proſperity. The Romans, Greeks, and Perfians, 
were without doubt, very fuperſtitious, at the ſame 
time that they were powerful; but it is eaſy to be 
remarked, that theſe fame people, ſuperſtitious, and 
powerful, had to diſpute, but with other people, more 
ſuperſtiticus, and leſs ſtrong than themſelves. 


15 - 


Tan "oe? who 2dopted after their videries, 
and their conqueſts, almoſt all the gods of the 
world, and religicus ceremonies of the nations ſub- 
Gned and allied, had riſen to the laſt degree of 
ſuperſtiiion. As long as they had the art to 


_—_y them” oo nen ceremonies and {Rivals for 
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the people, their empire ſubſiſted; as ſoon as they 
adopted Chriſtianity, (whoſe: religious ceremonies,,, 
mixed with thoſe of, Paganiſm, had already. 
encreaſed the latter conſiderably,) they engen. 
dered a religious monſter, which did but aug- 
ment them: Then the Roman empite became weak, 
divided, ſell, and was annihilated, and the ſavage 
people of the North, who had but few religious 
ceremonies, and few objects of ſuperſtition, poſ- 
{fled themſelves of it. What was doing at Con- 
Hantineple, when the Turks were ravaging Cilicia, 
Pbenicia, Caramania, and Natalia, and when they 
paſſed the Streights of Gallipoli, ſeized Roman:a, 
and ſixed their principal reſidence at Adrianople ? 
They were praying in the churcher, mating pro- 
ceiions, public vows, ſermons, exhortations, ge- 
nuſtexions, and ſigns of the croſs, and throwing, 
with all their ſtrength, conſecrated water a gainſt 
the infidels. What were the Gree; doing at Con- 
fant n:ple when M:horet the Second beſieged their 
city? The Emperor was ſeated in the midſt of en 
buncred Biſhops, to decide on the pretended pri- 
racy ef the Biſhops of Rome, the proceſũon of 
the Hel GhoPe, and the exiſtente of Purgatory, I he xs 
js yet to be ſeen a ſpot, in the midd91e of the city of 
Conftan:mneple, (which is now a burying-ground of the 
Grecks,) that was formerly a church, Twas in 
_ that 


* 
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that place, that the Emperor was, with his Biſhops, 
when the Turks were on the point of taking the city. In 
the court of this church there was, as there is now, a ba- 
ſon of water, in which was preſer ved a certain kind of 
fiſn. The Emperor was there amuſing himſelf with 
ſeeing them ſwim about, when people came to tell 
him, that the enemies were already maſters of a 
gate of the city. It is as poſſible, anſwered this 
Great Emperor, that theſe infidels, ſworn enemies 
of Jeſus Chriſt, ſhould take the holy city of Onſtan- 
tinople, as, that theſe fiſh who are now in thig 
baſon, ſhould remain there, baked or boiled; 
The -onfidence with which this Emperor relied on 
Providence, is praiſe-werthy: For what is more 
Chriſtian- like, and reaſonable, than to put one's con- 
fidence in the Supreme Being? But it hindered not 
Mahomet from taking the city, and policing him- 
ſelf, after bat, of the empire. 


I Chinn, the Emperor and the Depoſitaries of 
bis Auchority, are not really attached to any particu- 
lar dogma, nor profeſs to ſupport any ſect in prefer- 
ence to another; and, as for the people in general, 
they may be ſaid not to have any religion. Never- 
thelef, they are governed by religious ceremonies, 
Thoſe ceremonies which are merely civil, partake 
of the religious, even in the loweſt of the people; 


and 
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and without their being able to render any plauſible 
reaſon, No Chineſe, either high or low, is capable of 
declaring in what his religion conſiſts, and the rea- 
ſon of all theſe ceremonies ; they have nevertheleſs 
formed to themſelvs a ſyſtem from them, after 
the manner of all people deſtitute of the inſtructions 
of philoſophy; and it may be foreſeen, that this ſyſ- 
tem cannot be common and ordinary: It is mar- 
yellous! Among them, ſome are really ſeduced ; 
and the reſt appear to be ſo, The ſame thing 
is remarked in all religions, of which the 
founder is not born in the regular manner of birth. 
Thoſe who are not ignorant in general of what 
that great man, and great philoſopher,” Confucius, 
has left written to his diſciples, know, that the 
ſtrongeſt precepts of doctrine conſiſt in the command 
of deſpiſing riches, and all its conſequences; that 
he condemns highly, every ſort of voluptuouſneſs, 
inſpires true greatneſs of ſoul; at the ſame time he 
preſcribes ſobriety, the eſteem of our fellow crea- 
tures, and good faith, He is ſo inimica] to fraud 
and deceit, that he determined, himſelf, the weights 
and meaſures, If people ſeek theſe qualities, and 
others, which C:nfucins makes the foundation of 
his religion, they certainly will not diſcover them, 


It is clear by that, that much is wanting to allow 
| => us 
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us to ſay, that the Chineſe follow the doArine of 
Confucius, Nevertheleſs, they have conſecrated 
to him a vaſt number of temples, and. ſtztues, 
and they ſacrifice to him continually ;- they have 
perſonified all his ſpiritual qualities, and have 
made of them as many inferior  divinities, 
whom they invoke, as mediators, and interceſſors, 
even with Confucius; and what is very remarkable 
here, is, that their books ſpeak of thoſe perſonified 
qualities, as ſubſtances really ſeparate, and exiſt- 
ing one without the other, and, nevertheleſs, ſorm- 
ing but one ſingle indiviſible whole, between them 
and Confucius, This combination, as ſoon as one 
refleRs, gives ideas which coaſicm the opinion 
that all religions have had the ſame ſource, ori- 
gin, and metaphyiical abſtractions. There will 
be occaſion in the courſe. of this work to place 
this aſſertion in its ſtrongeſt light, when we come 
to ſpeak of the religion of the peninſula of India, 
whence without doubt, it has paſied into China 


LANTZ-TSU another Chircſe philoſopher, who 
lived even in the time of Confucius, left ſome writ- 
ings, or, rather, Hieroglyphics. relating to religion. 
Some European and Aiatic writers have ſaid, that 
the hieroglyphics that Lentz- tu uſed, are dif- 
ferent from the ordinary ones cf the Cine, and 
that 
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that they are inclined to think them Egyptians 
Some among them found their aſſertion on the very 
ſenſible diſference, of the form, of thoſe two ſorts 
of hierogly phies, and on the reſemblance which 
they have with thoſe of Egypt; but it appears by 
other monuments, which are to be ſeen ealily, in 
the imperial library of Palin, that the Chineſe hie- 
roglyphics have never had any connection with the 
Egyptian, Several Chineſe, well informed in their 
language and bicwoglyrbich: who have ſtudied 
deeply at Rome and Napics (white they have colleg- 
e5) the true me! hod of juſt and ſenſible criciciſm, in- 
form uf, ihgt in the time of Cenſucius and Lantz-tj, 
there were three manrers of conſigning to paper 
the ideas and conceptions which people wiſhed their 
contempcraries to know; one, where they wiſhed 
to communicate knowledge to thoſe who inhabited 
the ame city, or province ; a ſecond, for thoſe who 
inhabited the other parts cf the world, and ano- 
ther again, ſor thoſe who ſheuld come into the 
world after the generation that then wrote, 


Tnus when they wiſhed their cotemporary 
citizens to know any thing, they uſed a certain form 
of characters, or hieroglyphics, and that ſorm was 
known in the country where they wrote. This 
would de nearly like the different jargons that one 
hears 
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| hears in the provinces of the ſame kingdom. But 
when they withed any thing to be known to all the 
inhabitants of the earth, the form of the hierogly- 
phics differed from the firſt; theſe were known 
only to the learned ; nearly as in our time, when 
a writer publiſhes a work in his native language, it 
appears that he publiſhes it but tor his countrymen ; 
but when he wiſhes it ſhould be fpread over all the 
poliſhed world, he publiſhes it in the Latin language, 
which is ſuppoſed to be underſtood by all the learn- 
ed of the different civilized nations. The third 
manner, was that in which prophets, enthuſiaſts, and 
extravagant men, uſed to addreſs future generations, 
on things that they did not comprehend ; and ex- 
preſſed with particular ſigns and hieroglyphics, in- 
vented by themſelves ; thus in the ſacred books of 
other religions, unſtudied ſince the epocha of 
LanTz-TsU; one reads of things whoſe ſignifi- 
cation is not what one comprehends generally in 
reading the ſame words in other books which are 
not ſacred. This, nevertheleſs, regards only the 
ſenſe of the things which one reads; but the form 
of the characters being nearly the ſame, it appears. 
that the compariſon is not juſt. On this head, we 
ſhould take notice, however, that in the moſt an- 
cient ſacred books, known in the Chaldean, Hebrew, 
and Syriac languages, the difference of characters, 
| and 
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und their form, appears viſibly, when they treat of 
facred, or profane matters. For it has always deen 
cuſtomary with men inſpired by heaven, to ſpeak 
or write many things for the people whom they pro- 
feſs to wiſh to enlighten, by enigmas, parables, and 
extraordinary, characters, when they would im- 
preſs on their words, and writing, a certain reſ- 
pect, more than common, and a higher degree of 
admiration. The form, therefore, of the hiero- 
glyphics which Zantz-t/u uſed, was almoſt arbi= 
trary, and conſequently unintelligible, unleſs for 
the principal adepts of his ſet. It is not aſto- 
| niſhing that this man who was not the friend of 
Confucius, and who to attract to himſelf a good, 
number of diſciples and followers, ſhould have af- 
feted a particular manner cf expreſſing himſelf, 
and have invented a form of hieroglyphics, peculi- | 
ar to himſelf, and ſome of his proſelytes; whoſe 
difference, well marked from the form of the or= 
dinary hieroglyphics, is the cauſe why people have 
thought thoſe of Lantz-t/u the ſame as thoſe of 


Egypt : From which they nevertheleſs differ. Ex- 


perience, and much patience, and attention, are ne- 
ceſſary to enable one to diſcover their di erence; and, 


indeed, one meets with ſeveral Egyptian monuments 


very ancient, the hieroglyphics on which, appear 
P to 
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tothe leſs expert in this ſcience, the ſame as thoſe that 
Lantz-iſu uſed, although to this hour people have 
found no ſign nor Egyptian hieroglyphic that J 
know, which has a ſimilar ſignification with one 
of thoſe attributed to Lantz-iſu. The Varican 
library, and the CASAN ATENSE of Rome; the Iu- 


PERIAL, at Vienna, poſſeſs the originals, and ſome 
copies, of the writings of the Chineſe literati, who 
ſtudied at Rome aud Naples, of whom 1 have made 


mention. 


Tux doctrine of Lantz-tſu, which, they ay, 
is contained in his hieroglyphics, is ſo obſcure, that 
ſcarcely any of it is comprehended ; this is common 
to him, with others. When he preached it, he had 
fine ſcope: For he ſpoke of futurity, and no one 
could contradict him. His morality is concealed, and 
his dogmas are ſuſceptible of ſeveral interpretations: 
That likewiſe is common to him, with others. It 
appears, that it is the doctrine of Lantz-t/u, and not 
that of Confucius, which the Chineſe in general follow, 
without knowing, and without being able to avow 
it, and if they followed it exactly, one might ſay, 
that it is very oppoſitc to that of Confucius, ſince one 
cannot make the leaſt perſonal exception of the 

Chineſe nation, between their bad moral qualities, 
* and 
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and their religious diſcipline, Lantz-tſu deri ves 
bis origin from ſomething extraordinary, and ſu- 
pernatural, as all other legiſlators. His mother was 
a virgin in her conception, and the co- operators towards 


bis formation and his birth, were the ærial and ſpiri- 


tual genii, The organization of his body, and per- 


ſection of his ſoul, required eighteen years. After 


that ſpace of time, the belly of his mother opened 


at the navel, and the divine mortal iſſued out, with 
"his teeth and all his other members, formed, in 


proportion, with his age. The world was not then 
worthy to poſſeſs him; ſo he was carried away, 


(people know not well where, ) by his fathers, who 
educated and infuſed into him, a good portion of 
ſcience, entirely divine, and brought him down at 


length to earth ſurrounded with clouds, from the 
beighth of their reſidence, where men received him 
as a gift of heaven. Such a being as this, was to 


give them new laws by force, otherwiſe what uſe 
was this extraordinary conception, ſo contrary to 
the laws of nature? Of what uſe his tranſlation 


"Into the ærial regions, and ſo ſingular an education ? 


. 


Of what uſe his numerous LS, ſpiritual, and 
Almoſt divine. 


Tux very celebrated and inimitable Sir W u- 


= 4 LIAM 


Fo, 
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LIAM” JONES, who has not had, and, perhaps, never 
may have his equal in ¶iatic literature, has ſhewn us the 
great probability of a common origin of the Sarſerit 
and Chaldean languages; we may even ſay, has ſhewn 
the certainty of it. It is true alſo, that of ten words 
which the modern Chaldeans pronounce, there are ſe- 
veral which appear to be Sanſtrit. I can only 
judge by my ear; but the ſound of the words is the 
ſame, as that of the Chaldeac, which I comprehend a 
little, by having paſſed ſome of my time among the 
modern Chaldeans, who inhabit a part of Me/opota- 
mia along the Tigris, in Diarbel, and on the moun- 
* tains of Curdiſtan, where people ſpeak no other lan- 
guage but the Chaldean, mixed with Arabiet and Tur- 
&ijh. I am ignorant, whether the ſignification of the 
words in both languages is ſimilar, However, I 
have remarked, that ſome ſignify the ſame thing in 
both tongues, and the pronounciation differs not in 
the words that I remarked, except in two vowels. 
Almoſt every where, above all in the ſubſtantives 
and infinitives, what the Sanſtrit pronounces A the 
Chaldaic pronounces O; and what the Chaldean pro- 
Lnounces I, as the Romans pronounce it, the San- 
Voi pronounces A. If by this reſemblance, and by 
e ſimilarity of characters, which are obſerved in 
th the languages, people can deduce the ſame ori- 


gin; 
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gin; by a parity.of reaſoning, ſome other learned 
men have given credit. to the identity of the origin 
of the hieroglyphics of China, and thoſe of Zantz- 
tu. It is what one may be permitted to doubt 
ſtrongly, for the reaſons that I have preſented, By 
his ſcientifick and literary refearches relative to Aſia, 
ancient and modern, SIR WILLIAu JoONEs has 
merited the applauſe of all the learned, and of the 
different academies, and his happy ſucceſſes ſhould 
cauſe publick monuments to be raiſed to him, 
wherever literatute and ſcience are. honored. Uni- 
verſal gratitude ſhould await him for the lights he 
has afforded us, and that he ſtill continues to be- 
ſtow. There have, nevertheleſs, been ſome, who 
having but litttle value for thoſe {tudies, ſay, of 
what uſe are they? Whither do thoſe reſearches 
lead? In what are they uſeful to the happineſs of fo= | / 
ciety? Theſe reaſonings diſcover at the moment, J 


the ſoul of him, who makes them, or adopts them. ö 
As ſoon as they fail to diſcover in theſe ſtudies, the [ 
calculation of intereſt, that they hear not pronounc»+ / 
ed the words ſo dear to their hearts, as 50 or 100 
per cent, they ceaſe to think them of the leaſt utili- 
ty. How unfortunate it would be, if all the worly 
reſembled them! They know not, or ſeem not 
know, that if their favorite calculations exiſt, they 
are indebted for them to the light of ſcience alone, 
£ which 
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which, diffuſing over the furface of the poliſhed 
world, the ſentiments of juſtice, propriety, the plea. 
lures of eaſe, and even luxury, render the calcula- 
tors able to ſatisfy their ruling paſſion. If there ex- 
iſted none, but people ſtrangers to the ſciences, that 
is to ſay, if the whole world were ſavages, human 
life would be a curſe, and not a bleſſing, of 
nature. The brutes would have the ſuperiority 
every where, over man. I appeal to a great part 
of 4frica, where the ſciences are not known. There 
labour is alſo wanting to the earth, which is divid- 
ed into bogs, deſerts, woods, frig tful and inacceſ- 
ſible to every human creature, | 
/ | 

Tux few barbarians, that are ſound diſperſed 
here and there, live but for their mutual deſtruction, 
Thence is ſeen the cauſe of the ſuperiority of mon- 
ſters and wild beaſts over man, in 'thoſe countries, 
and it would not be at all aſtoniſhing, if they ſhould 


in a little time, gain the aſcendant over ſuch of the 


human ſpecies, as are found within their reach, as 
was obſerved very judiciouſſy, and with energy and 
politic expreſſions, by a modern philoſopher. 


Man has received the power of improving 
himſelf, and creative and preſerving nature has giv- 
en him the power neceſſary to preven t the greateſt 

ills 


—— — — — 


bo 
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ills which attend the human ſpecies, Thoſe cxtra- 
ordinary men, who, (like SI WILLIAM JoNEs) 
by their knowledge, ſtudies and labors, at once po- 
liſh the world, and render it happy, ſhould be re- 
garded, and treated, as the ancients reſpected thei* 
heroes, by making inferior deities of them, and 
decreeing them a publick AyoTHEosIs. An au- 
thor, M. Serran de la Tour, ſeeming to vindicate the 
ſavages of America, has found fault with, and ex- 
preſſed himſelf in terms a little too ſtrong againſt, 
the Engliſb, who by every poſſible means have ſought 
the deſtruction of thoſe ſavages; had there been among 
them learned men or lovers of the ſciences, they 
would have known how to value the property of 
their neighbours, and have known, that, notwith- 
ſtanding their attachment to the French party, 
they were not permitted to lay waſte, to pillage, 

ravage, burn, and deſtroy the Engliſh plantations. 
It is, therefore, from ignorance of the ſciences, 


and the conſequent effects, that evils exiſt on the 
earth, and attack the human ſpecies. 


In refuſing the Chineſe almoſt all the moral 
qualities, thoſe in particular which relate to ſociety, 
ſome knowledge of ſeveral arts, and ſome ſcience 
cannot be denied them, It has been chance, rather 
than other cauſes, that has taught them arts; and 

accidents 


of longitude, and 40 degrees of latitude, which ap- 
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© gccidents have procured them ſome tincture of ſci. 


ence, This is an article on which people may be 


_ eaſily deceived, if they ſuffer themſelves to be pre- 


| Judiced on account of what thoſe enthuſiaſtic admir- 
ers of the Chine/e, have written, in their favor, or 


what has been written againſt them, (with great 


"energy without doubt,) but without ſufficicar 
" proofs of what has been advanced. This is not a 
matter, of which, it may be laid, that the medium 


ſhould be admitted between contradictory and op- 
poſing accounts: For, if reaſonable criticiſm indu- 


ces us to embrace neither party, nor the medium 


between them, we are obliged to credit what ap · 
pears the moſt rational and beſt founded, or that ap- 


proaches the neareſt to the truth, which we : delire to 


find in matters enquired after. 


AmonG the facts mentioned in the Chineſe hiſe 


.tory, is that of the voyages of the Chineſe veſlels, 
not only to all the iſlands of Japan, which they 


mention by name; but what is more aſtoniſhing, 
is their ſpeaking alſo, of ſome made even as far as, 


30 or 40 degrees of ſouthern latitude, and from 
150 to 180 of longitude, which would nearly denote 
' New Holland or New Zealand. On the other fide, 


voyages are ſpoken of, made as far as 300 degrees 


pears 
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pears to be 2s far as the I f Chihe; and the Land 
of Magellan, The date of the epocha of theſe facts, 
is at thirty ages before our zra ; but, as injtheſe an- 
nals, they ſpeak of degrees of the line, and tropics, 
and. uſe other terms, which were invented and adopt- 
ed a long time, after that epocha, they appear to us 
ſuſpicious, and perhaps they have been invented by 
the Fe/uits, tg make their court to the Emperor; 
we may be the more inclined to believe them fabri- 
cated, as knowing that the form of the Chineſe Funks 
is now what! it has always been, and thence we mult 
be convinced, that it is almoſt impoſfible, that thoſe 
Funks could have undertaken ſuch voyages. 


Bor on the other ſide, it appears inconteſtible, 
that the Chineſe have made voyages as far as the 
Mouth of the Indus, and perhaps to Secotera, fourteen 
or fifteen ages before our æra: For we live. ace 
counts of them in many ancient writer 5, (particu- 
arly in Clement, of Alexandria,) which informs us of 
the Chineſe productions, purchaſed, by the Greeks 
and Egyptians, at the and of Socotora, whither the 


Chineſe barks had drove them,  H:rodatus ſpeaks 
of ſeveral Chineſe, who eing at that ifland ON ac- 


count of trade, had been engaged by promiles to 
Pals over into the continental country, to the weſt- 
Ward of the iſle, to make, a kind of Treaty of Com- 


Q merce, 
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merce, with the GREAT KINO; and this continent 
can be no other than Africa, and more particularly 
Ethiopia, whoſe princes bore formerly the title of 
GREAT KING, 


Ar the time of the invaſion of India, by Alex- 
ander, the Macedonian, we know, that on his paſ- 
ſage from Jenab to Toulouba, he received ſtuffs, and 
other Chineſe productions, which had been brought 
there by the Chineſe, who followed his army, and 
had come from the Nitab, ſuppoſed to be the Indus. 


But in theſe voyages much ſkill was not neceſlary. 


For, with their junks, they could always, with 
little interval, ſail along the coafts. Thereſore, 
when by Chineſe navigation, people would conclude, 
that they were learned in that art, they deceive 
themſelves, and all that can be granted them, is, 
that they knew very little indeed, of the needle in 
theory, and leſs in practice. The fame thing is 


nearly ſeen ip our days among the Malays, who fre- 


quent the Eurepean veſſels, whence they get ſome 
flight knowledge of the exiſtence of the compaſs, and 
lefs of its uſe, when they are obliged to loſe 
fight of land. Even now, ſeveral of thoſe touched 
needles, very ancient, are to be ſeen in the cabinet 
of curioſities at Pekin, which are very ſtrangely con- 
ſtructed ; another likewiſe a little different may be 

ſeen 
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ſeen at Dreſden, brought there, as they ſay, by a 
Dutchman from Batavia; their form is oval, of a 
circumference not greater than forty-two inches; 
their boxes are two feet high, and generally encloſe 
ſix different needles, three of which are near the mid- 
dle of the box oppoſite the other three, which are 
inverted over the firſt, The greatelt, which is in 
the midſt of all the reſt, is an octangular maſs, of 
the thickneſs of two inches, and of the length of three; 
they are laid on gold. The Chineſe themſelves know 
not how to uſe them now, and ſay, that they do 
not comprehend how they ſhould point to the North, 
ſince the action multiplied between them muſt be 
very doubtful, on account of the little iron nails 
which were in every part of the conſtruction of the 
box. 


WHarT has juſt been ſaid, deprives not the Chi- 
neſe of this firſt invention, unlefs one ſhould chuſe 
to attribute it, to chance having ſhewn them 
its principles, which they left without examination, 
and without drawing any concluſions, on account 
of their ignorance. Invention, in any art, was ne- 
ver the portion of Aſia. The talent of imitation 


may be reſigned to them, 


Ix the ſame cabinets of curioſities at Pe#in, 


Q 2 is 
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is now to be ſeen, a kind of compaſs, which their 
anceſtors uſed. It is conſtructed in ſuch a manner, 
that it can turn only on a little point; almoſt at its 
middle, it preſents an hocizontal point, Which direct: 
to the South. The learned in navigation, and thoſe 
who are never ſa little expert in Nautical ſciences 
can conclude, that this circumſtance alone, of the 
Chineſe needle, and their compaſs, mult have pre- 
vented them, from making long voyages at ſca, out 
of {ight of land, 


IN almoſt all the countries which are between 
the Equator and the Tropic of Cancer, and even 
ſome degrees beyond, ſalt-petreis found in abundance, 
It has always been in China; and a charcoal-man an- 
ciently making his coal, on an earth containing 
ſalt-petre, ſaw the earth take fire, ſparkle, blaze. 
Having communicated what he had ſeen to ſome 
one more lil ul than himſelf, a powder was made from 
charcoal and ſalt petre, which, nevertheleſs, did not 
kindle as expeded: For to produce that effect, peo- 
ple added, after ſeveral experiments, ſulphur. 


WxETHER this chance Muſt have given to the | 
Chineſe the merit of the inventian of powder, I knoy 
not. People have exclaimed at the wonder, and 

hays exalted. that merit, as a certain proof of the 
= | ea: y 
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early exiſtence of the arts and ſciences in China. 
This fact is drawn from ſeveral ancient Chine/s ma- 
nuſcripts among the Bonzes of the cities, where 
there are convents of them, and who give themielves 
2 pleaſure in relating this accidental circumſtance, 
as a trick on the people of rank, who do not fol- 
low their doctrines. For the great men of China 
ſay, that it was one of them who diſcovered anci- 
ently the art, by dint of genius. Does the 
German monk, to whom people have attributed, 
more recently, the invention of powder, owe it 
to chance, the profundity of his reflexions, the mul- 
tiplicity of his experiments, or to ſome Chincſe book, 
(then very rare) with its commentaries and tranſ- 
lation? The art of printing is likewiſe attributed 
to the Chineſe, as a proof of their invention; yet 
they have never printed well in Gina. Beſides, 
every favage people, even at the beginning of {mail 
ſecieties, uſed to print on their bodies, figures and 
ſigns, and thereby repteſented their ideas, and made 
themſelves be diſtinguiſhed reciprocally. Captain 
C:ck and Mr, Bougainville have brought to us, in 
Europe, ſtuffs of cotton, and barks of trees, on which 
favages have printed different hgures and ſigus, to 
make their ideas be comprehended, and thoſe figures 
and ſigns were printed by iſlanders, who had never 
ſeen other men, than thoſe of their iſland, which 

they 
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they believed to be the only land that exiſted. Per. 
baps the ancient Chineſe having thoſe figures and 


ſigas, as well as other ſavages, were the firſt to col- 
let them, whence printing would owe its birth : 
This is all their merit. Nevertheleſs, we muſt avow, 
that the Portugueſe who were the firſt Europeans that 
dealt with the Chineſe, in China, and after them, 
principally the Feſuits, who introduced themſelves 
there, inſtead of telling the truth as far as they were 
acquainted, or inſtead of ſaying nothing, have related 
to us ſo many abſurdities, have tranſlated what they 
ſcarcely comprehended, and have in the ſequel ſub- 
ſtituted ſo many tales and fables under the veil of an- 
tiquity, even with regard to the cabinets of the 
Emperor, whom they flattered with great ſervility, 
that many cotemporary and ſubſequent writers, have 
hardly done any thing more than copy them, whe- 
ther through ignorance, deference, or adulation ; 
ſo tkat matters have been more confuſed than be- 
fore. But the veil of myſtery and darkneſs has fal- 
Jen with the Jeſuits, which circumſtance has given, 
and will afford, means ſtill more and more certain 
and leſs ſubject to deceive, for developing the con- 
fuſion which involves every thing that reſpects an- 


cient China. 


WHin we ſpeak of the Chine/e uſtronomy, 
* their 
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their aſtrology, and arithmetic, and whatever relate 3 
to thoſe ſciences, we ſhould ſurely believe we ſee 
the birth, cradle, and perfection of them in the ta- 

lents of the ancient Chineſe. And nevertheleſs it was 

only ſince the good treatment of the Jeſuits in the 

Imperial palace, and all China, that we have known 
the great virtues, ſuperior talents, excellent under- 

ſtanding, aſſiduity in labor, accurate reſearches, and 

happy ſucceſs of the ancient Chineſe in the ſeiences, in 
mechaniſm, mathematics, and every thing that can 
do them honor, But the evidence which the 7e/uits 

and others have produced, is neither conviacing, nor 
ſufficient, and appears to be of too late ate. Un- 

leſs they prove clearly, that the Chaldeans and Ethis- 
pians were not the firſt who made aſtronomical ob- 
ſeryations and calculations, and deduced, from facts 
the appearance of comets and eclipſes, we may be 

permitted to doubt of the merit of the Chineſe as diſ- 
coverers in thoſe ſciences, and may yield them, in ex- 
change, the praiſe of having excelled the Chaldeans 
and Ethiopians, by having cultivated them, with ſome 
ſucceſs, during three ages, and not more. 


As to what regards the preſent age, the Chi- 
neſe are neither more nor leſs inſtructed. From the 
Indians of the peninſula, they know ſomething by 
practice: The calculations that they make, by rote 


ns 
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in aſtronomical matters, are always de fective; 
their rules and tables are intulficient and imper- 
fect, What the Chineſe have heard from the Brah.. 
mins, is too obſcure for them, and ſince the Je- 
ſalls have left them, ali their ſciences vaniſh, and 
and fall into ae which prores, I chink, chat 


4 


na owes its renown as to theſe ſciences, (as well as 
uy other qa if ever it poſſeſſec them. 


Ta: convince ourſelves, we ſhould fee the 
famous imperial obſeryatory of Petin; the aacient 
machines are pell- mell abandoned in a room, near 
the Tower of Obſervation; their forms hardly 
differ from the aſtronomical rings, their workman- 
ſhip is groſs and irregular. The tranſverſe lines which 
divide the meridians are not in the leaſt exact. The 
only good inſtruments of Bronze there, which peo- 
ple admire, were made by the Zeſuits; the handſomeſt 
and the beſt contrived; is the celeſtial globe of ſix 
Feet (wanting two inches) in diameter, and ſuſpended 
in ſuch a manner that the leaſt impulſe makes it de- 
ſcribe the circles required. But the Chineſe have 
never known how to uſe it; they had even a fort 
of repugnance to look at it. Every novelty diſ- 
pleaſes this people, and it is owing to their attach 

| ment 
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ment to ancient cuſtoms, that their obſtinacy in 
rejecting the new methods of adminiſtering medicine 


0 021 £0 an de attributed. 


On the contrary bind the 0 of the 
Chine/e," in treating of their addreſs and happy fa- 


cility in foundery, and mixing of ſeveral metals, 
from which they compoſe thirds, which impoſe on 
thoſe who know not theit method: The reſult of 
their operations on theſe articles, could not but add 
ſomething to what we already poſſeſs; and their in- 
duſtry in giving us another body, hien nature has 
refuſed, merits praiſe ; but, alaſs! the Chineſe are 
always Chineſe. They deceive the buyers of the 
productions of their operations, and fell them one 
article for another. Tutenague, for example, which 
they dilpoſe of pretty dear to the Europeans, is but 
a compoſition of theirs, of lead and the juice of fa 
 mitory, in which they boil the metal three quarters 
of an hour; then mix it with ſandaraca, and 4 
little arſenic, and place it again on the fire, in an 
octangular pot of iron, nearly filled with little pei= 
ces of ſteel; ſome add ſalt-petre. Curioſity alone 
enabled me to learn ſeveral of theſe operations. 
The Edifying Letters,“ and the © French Encyclipꝰ- 
dia ſpeak, if I miſtake not; of theſe mixed mes: 
Rh but I recollect well, that having the ſame 

R Chineſt 
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Ching workmen to execute the proceſs, mentioned 
in thoſe works, no reſult was derived from it. 


I am well perſuaded that European workmen 
might derive advantage from their methods: Foun. 
ders and ſt atua ries in particular. They would re- 
quire only patience, to repeat the experiments, and 
would, by that means, attain the degree of perfection 
in theſe Fam: 2am that they pollcls | in CORP: 


Tur a eflimable article. mich. reſpect 
china, is the great ſertility of a large portion of 
their Jands; To what muſt we attribute it? To 
their aſtoniſhing method of collecting the waters 
eren on the mountains? By diſtributing them by 
degrees in their fall, and diffuſing them at length 
on the plains?.. This i is one of the Chineſe - wonders, 
As for me, I think it muſt be attributed ſimply to 
the nature of the ſoil, its ſurface, and that of other 
matters, which ſupport and ferment i it. The land, 


in general, has not more than à foot and a half, or 
two feet of vegetable ſoil, and, what naturaliſts call 
MARGA TOFFACEA FIST.VLOSA, to the, thickneſs 


of fourteen feet, we then arrive at ſand to a great 
depth. In China, and / particularly ia its ſouthern 
and ſouth- weſtern parts, the earth. gives, at its ſur- 


1 eee e feet in vegeta · 
ble 
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ble ſoil, and the MARGA TOFFACEA.. FISTPLOSA, 
ves on the contrary püt ſix or eight, at moſt. 
hether this difference of the vegetable ſoil, in 
quantity, can be the phyſical cauſe, of the greater 
fertility of the Ching/eſoil,. or hot, we capnat doubt: 
but this fertility js not every here qual. The lago 
which ate moſt, to the ſouth ward, are mote ſex tile 
than the reſt; and the mountains never as, tony 
there, as elſe where. Their earth is, volatile and 
porous, and yields readily to the impredfion, of ,irgn ; 
the rock is not often found there hut at che qepibof 
ſome hundreds of feet. Thus the vegetable ſalts 
nouriſh-the vegetable ſo ll. vice uu“ 

g ie 16 Ft ant 2161 My! vou 11201? 2104 Low 
+, THouUGH, all vegetables gan . be, ſufficiently 
nouriſhed, on a foil. of two ſeet in depth, yet it ap- 
.pears not abſurd. to believe, that the deeper and thiꝶ 
er it is, che more nouriſhment and ſubſtance vege - 
tables ſhould have, and we ſhould, hays theme 
and more exquiſite ju, tafte,  Eurgprons who jpdge 
| that the, tafle of the vegetables of hir js is 
more ſavory than that of the; inen anngt he 
competent judges, inre it is nat ꝰsgνd⁰ chat the 
taſte of Europeans is the beſt. If we will enamive 
nature, and the eſſence of the land, Ne will jreadily 
perceive, that being porous and Japonaggony it edtaw s 
to itſelf the juices of the vegetable earth which is on 
| R 3 " 
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it, conſumes them, and lets them flaw through ity 
pores to its interior parts; Thus if it is a great maſs 
and the vegetable earth is in ſmall portions, and di. 
vided into ſeveral furfacgs, it is evident, that the 
foil which is found in a ftate oppoſite to this, 
"ought to be moſt fertile. To which if we add, 
the ſalts with which the Obinz# earchs ate charged 
and the effect of the dung produced | from their 
numerous cattle,” nouriſhed with vegetables, im- 
pregnated with thoſe ſalts, we shall have no ſcru- 
ple to ſay, that the merit of the Chineſr in the 
n of 7 — i, is — aſtoniſhing-. 


2 1 A. E. aber 
| Tun dads merit . could be 1 them, 
would be their truly induſtrious method of watering 
their grounds; if on the contrary it did not ſerve te 
- convince us of their lazineſs and ignorance: For, 


wich their means, they ought to have triple 
the produce which they really receive, and always 


3 —— ſufficlent furplus to prevent the famines fo frequent 


n this empire; to remove the unnatural pretences, 


io ſell their chifüren: ; and finally, of being obliged 

| to ſupport dvemiſelves with all "forts of aliment ; 
Wich inſects, reptiles, and food the moſt diſguſting» 
which produce the puſtules and ulcers, with whick 


their bodies Are covered; one of the eſſential quali- 


bees ol WR "ty that of being Totnmunicated by 


14 I; #1 , 5 6 che 
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the touch alone. We need not ſeek elſewhere, the 
cauſe of the ſtink of the exhalitions, and the perſpi- 
ration of the Chineſe hodies; it proceeds from their 
nouriſhmept.; and the frequent diſeaſes ſeen in Chi- 
na, and e in Europe, to our moſt ſk ful 
doctors, are but the effects of their food, and in par- | 
ticular of the fleſh of putrified animals. | 


WHAT has juſt been ſaid preſents us with two 
 refletions, One, that the vulgar, that is to lay. 
the greateſt number of the inhabitants of this em- 
pire, follow the doctrine of Lantz- ſu, which per- 
mits, and even enjoins, the ſupporting one ſelt with 
the fleſh of putrid animals, and every kind of meat; 
He himſelf ſet the example, The other reflexion 
to be made, is, that the ſcience of medicine with 
which the Feſuits and others, have choſen to deco- 
rate ſo highly, the. anceſtors of the preſent genera- 
tion, has not been tranſmitted to them, There is 
not 2 ſingle Chineſe, who knows as much of that 
ſcience as a ſcholar of a year in Europe; all their ſei- 
ence conſiſts 1 in reading ſome books which treat of 
it. They have ordinances, and even apothecaries 
ſhops : They have ſeveral books, as in Europe, 
thole of Pissor, HALLEN, and HALLER; hut they 


| _ never had a Doctor of 1 who e 
0 | Ae 1441 0G 
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4 even the ſhadow of thoſe july celebrated men, 
The Chineſe Phyſicians are exactly what the quacks 


and.empyricks are in Europe: They have even their 
CAGLIOSTR 0s, Mesurns, and their Comus's; 


they poſſeſs ſecrets even more in number than the 


little ALBERT, by which they cure ſometimet, and 
kill very often. 


Taz Chineſe manufactures, of every kind, are 
diſplayed to the eyes of all the world, who Judge 
of their imperfection; aid we ſhall find none, of 
which we have not better in Eurepe, that is to 
(:y, of thoſe that” are compatible with the climate. 
The beſt of their porcelains, which they make for 
the Court and Grandees, never attain the perfection 
of thoſe of Eurepe in greateſt repute. That of Sax- 
ny, reſiſts fire, better than the Ching, and if the co- 
lors, and the varniſhes that the * have, i in their 
country, in all their perfection; and if the waters, 
air, climate, in fine, every elrcumſtance was not fo 
avorable to them, for theſe ſorts of manufactutes, 
there would be room to believe, that they would 
not be an object of exportation, for all the reſt of the 


world; and the madneſs of the Europeans, in parti- 
cular, ſor _— articles, would not have laſted long. 


In their ink; paper, fiuffs, cabinet wa. gold 
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work, £4 all the reſt of their works, except in ivg« 
ry, what particular merit have they ? Why do the 
peopie in Europe and elſewhere, ſeem to eſteem them 
ſo highly? I muſt (ay, it is but the neceſſity of com- 
merce, and exchanges, more forced in China than 
elſewhere. It is only the circumſtance of the re- 
moteneſ\s of China, and the ridiculous folly of the 
eoxcombs in China- ware, which cauſe this com- 
merce to exiſt? Let them compare the labors of 
the Chineſe manufactures, the maſk. angient that 
are known, with the moſt modern, and they will 
ſee, that the difference is nothing, unleſs we except 
ſomething of form. But this Chineſe ſoil produces 
things which are peculiar ta it. Botany eſpecially, 
and Natural Hiſtory, in general, have wherewith 
to content the curious, who are the molt inſatia- 
ble. If the Chineſe government, were not ſo jea- 
us, and ſevere, in keeping away the Connoiſte- 
urs in thaſe ſciences, they would gain much, and 
diſcoycries would ſpread themſelves conſiderably; 
but the Europeans who ſtap. ſome, time at Quan- 
chen, or ſail along the Coats of China, haye ſel- 
dom purſued theſe objects, and then, only by ſtealth, 
The ſmall number of others who had gpportpui- 
7 to go to Pekin, and further till, were too much 
—_— for them to be able to get into the 

country 
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country to inveſtigate them, and to examine the 


natural productions. The Jeſuits alone, have been 


able to attain this; but the mejor part of them 


either were ſhut up in the imperial palace, to la. 


dor there in mechaniſm, or calculate aſtronomy z 


and the reſt were occupied in the © Tas Vine- 
"YARD or THE Lok p,“ fo that we are indebted to 


them very little, in what reſpects botany, and na- 


Tus kind of Chrifianity which was in Ching 
in the happy times of thoſe Fathers, was pretty much 
diffuſed through the ſeveral provinces of this vaſt 
empire; and the number of thoſe Chriftians was 
nearly 200,000. They privately ſent to Rome, ſome 
children of their proſelytes. Theſe children were edu. 
cated there, in the human, as well as divine ſciences. 


At their return from Europe, the entrance into the 
interior of their country being eaſy to them, they 
ſpread themſelves every where. It is to ſome of 
them that we owe our acquaintance with ſome herbs, 
roots, trees, ſhrubs, mines, and ſeveral other topo- 
graphical, and geographical fads. Tis in vain to 
fatter ourſelves (as ſome among the Europeans do) 
with the knowledge of the ancient and modern cha- 
racters of the Chineſe language; in vain they willi 

; | to 
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to perſuade us, that they Know them; people i 
always haye much difficulty in belieyiogtheir afſers,, 
tions. We know, as well as they, that the fludy 
of the ancients is the ſource of the knowledge that... 
we acquire; but for to ſtudy them, they muſt be 


comprebended ; and all the writings of I uroaans, 


thaz ne have hitherta ſean, tehadze de the. (hinge 


tongue, are not ſufficiently convincing, to induce | 
us 10 believe their authors: however learned, and 
well experienced, in other branches of lterature. 
Thus, I think, we may be very happy in being ble 
to ſtudy the writings of the Chiusſe, who were edu- 
cated in Europe, | f 


Wirn the writings of one of theſ- in the hands | 
we find eaſily in the province even of Heleli, on the 


teriitory of Thrt-taba, (a little town), a wild ſheub 
of the heighth-and form of a young cyprels both in 
the leaves, and bark asd branches; its flowers are 
divided into twelve fillets of purple color, the calix 


is three inches long, and five in circumference ; ihe 


piſtil gives a ſruit which has two kernels, and each 
of chem is like a nutmeg, which they gather during 
the months of Auguſt and September; their colour is 
yellowiſh ; its odor is heavy, its taſte ſharp and 
ſtrong, and nevertheleſs not diſagreeable. Theſa 
kernels are, with great difficulty broken, and are 

9 nevertheleſs 
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et 
nevertheleſs very light, people extract oil from them 
they grate them alſo, and uſe them as ſpices. If this 
wild ſhrub, of which none of our authors ſpeak, was 
catefully cultivated, it migh: ſerve Inſtead of the 
nutmeg. It loves a humid ſoil, and a foggy climate 
Perhaps it might be tranſportable into Beng al. 
— you 40% 27 S.-H, ; SQLS 


Bu univerſal conſent, the camphire of Sumatra 
is much better than that of China, as produced in 
the market for Europe ann. However, there are 
reaſons to believe, that it might equal the firſt, if 
the Chinqe were anxious about its cultivation. It 
has been obſer ved, that the ſmall quantity which 
has been cultivated with care, has ſurpaſſed that of 
Sumatra: For it does not excite heart-burns, nor 
beadaches, as that of Sumatra does; and they have” 
alſo perceived in it, ſome other valuable qualities, 
of which, thoſe of fortifying the ſtomach, and diſſi- 
pating readily the obſtructions, are the principal 
and people have conſtantly obſerved, that it gives 
much more eee to the antun with which it 
is mixed. | 


The camphor tree of Sumatra has been com 
pared (from its exterior reſemblance) to the laurel; 
but this reſemblance is not eaſily perceived at the 
firlt . on the n 00 have people 

| ſeen 


* 
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ſeen that of China, than they think it is a lauref, 
the ſimititude | is * 3 5 Fe 


18 


The trees on which the ſilk- worms are born 
and work, are not at all of the ſpecies of our mul- 
berry trees: they are in truth but ſmall ſirubs ap- 
Proaching the ſame ſpecies, not higher than two 
feet, loaded with ſeveral branches, that are ſtrong 
and whoſe innumerable little indented leaves (which 
ſerve the worms for nouriſhment) reſemble much 
the comon graſs, with whi:h the meadows are 
covered; on theſe branches the worms are born, 
labor, and undergo all their changes. The propri- 
etors of theſe ſhrubs have but the trouble of gathe- 
ring the filk, which remains on them. The pods 
which remain, eirher through forgetfulneſs or choice, 
renew the generation. From this ſilk, the Chineſe 
make many works which ſerve for the moſt part for 
 ftraogers, This ſilk is coarſe, not very flexible, 
and is ſubject to break; with ſore care and intelli- 
gence people might give it the ſame perfection as the 
other, which the Chineſe manufacture admirably. 
It is among theſe ſhrubs which are on the plain that 
they often find worms, whoſe thickneſs exceeds not 


that of three or four hairs, and of an aſtoniſhing 
length, of a green colour, * like the leahes of 


tveſe 
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theſe ſhrubs which they ſurround and exiſt upon, 
At firſt, when ſeen, they appear, like a thread of 
green ſilk, and if one is not attentive to prevent it, 
they leap, on the body, ar on a limb, which they 
ſurround, and embrace ſo cloſely, that they bury 
themſelves in the feſhs Among the ſpecies of goats 
which give muſk, we ovght not to comprehend 
another animal, which gives the beſt, and is found. 
in the mountains to the northward of Polin: it re- 
ſembles the wolf much, has the ſame features, ſame 
figure, a little larger and redder ; it is called 7 vet; 
it moves only by leaps z its eyes are as fine and as 
large as thofe of the ſtag, The muſk of this animal, 
is more precious, more elteewed, and dearer, than 
the other, which we know of; its effects are the 
fame, except that they are quicker and more effica- 
cious,and its odor does not cauſe the headache. 
Everykind of Serpent keeps at a diſtance from it. 


Is Hindveftan, people find the Goo- 
roodo, the ſacred bird of the Indians, which 
I ſhall treat of in the ſecond volume. It 

is found likewiſe on the higheſt mountains in 
China, which not being of a different ſpecies from 
the Indian Goorocds, preſents, nevertheleſs, ſome 
Giriking differences, which are cauſed from ſome 
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Caſual citcumſtance. The Gooroodo of China is, 
ſrom the dent point af its beak, to the extremity 
of the feathers of the tail, five feet and three inches; 
the beak has on it three caſes, one over the other, 
and is almoſt a foot in length. Such was the one 
which they preſerved at the Phyſicians of the em- 
peror, whom I have made mention of, at the be- 
ginning of this book. The other parts. reſemble 
the Gooroodo of Hindogflan, and he ſubſiſts on the 
ſame fort of nouriſhment. This difference which 
ippears not of any conſe que nee for natural hiſtory, 
is yet to be remarked, becauſe it may afford ſore 
light to a my thological epocha, and on the differ- 
ence which exiſts between the Bramin Indians, 
and thoſe who paſſed into i hinz, and eſtabſ i ſned 
there a: ſmall ſect, one of whofe principal dogmas 
is engraſted on the transformatiori of Rama into x 
Gooroodo, ſuch as is ſeen in China, and of which 
we have juit ſpoken. Even thoſe ſmall beings 
butterflies, are intereſting and ufeful in China, 
The ſpecies are imumerable; the beauty and viva. 
eity of their colors; the arrangement of then, 
elaſſec by the diſpoſing hand of nature, enchants; 
their appearance is beautiful, and their utility, is 
great, They are eafily caught by means of a weak 
folation of gun, with which. the Chineſe rub the 
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branches of the ſhrubs and herbs, on which they 
voluntarily repoſe: As ſoon as they touch them, 
their liberty is loft, and ſoon afterwards, they die. 

They gather them by thouſands, which they throw 
into water, where they putrify in a ſhort time. 
Theſe bodies in this ſtate, reduced to powder, 
form one of the principal ingredients in the com- 
poſition of the colors that the Chineſe uſe in their 


| works. 


YELLow copper that has the touch of gold 
which we ſee abundantly in China, is ncither a ma- 
nufaAure, nor natural production of the country, 
it is Japan which gives it to China in exchange for 
its white copper, which looks like filver. Several 
Europeans and Indians have been deceived in theſe 
two articles, to which it is very neceſſary to pay 
much attention in commerce. | 


| In. general, one may fay, that the Chineſe 
plains produce a great number of plants unknown 
in Europe, the knowledge of which, might be uſeful 
both to the human ſpecies, and to animals; that 
the mountains contain mines, which one might 
ſuppoſe rich, ſince the country people find gold in 
abundance, which the torrents that fall plentifully 


from them roll down into the plains, This gold, 
whica 
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| which they thus gather, has as an ingruſtatian, a. , 

kind of $PATH, « of a dazling whiteneſs, and almoſt 
incapable of reſiſting the hammer: it is that, which 
they bring to Quancheu hidden in the pots, in Which 
they have butter to ſell, and in other vellels, where. 
it is not ſuſpected to be. 7 


Ir Mr. Blake had lived ſome time longer, in 
China, Europe would have gained much from his in- 
defatigable aſſiduity in ſtudying the natural produdti 
ons of the country, all the amateurs of ſcience ſhould 
regret him the more, as nc bedy as yet has replaced 
him. What he has left us, on the natural hiſtory of 
China, in his letters to his father and friends, afford 
an infinity of knowledge, at the ſame time that they 
prove his merit, they make us ſeel pain in having loſt 

bim fo ſoon: They ſpeak of him ſtill at P-nchem 
with feeling : He was there loved by every one, 
not even excepting the Chineſe themſelves, whom he 
had forced: by his virtues to eſteem him. | 


Tux trade of China is (generally ſpeaking) 
the ſureſt, and moſt advantageous that the Fure- 
feans can engage in, in Aa, notwithſtanding” all 
the obſtacles and rogueries © of the Chineſe. We 
have ſpoken of it * we bave on y to teca- 


— 


pitulate 
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pitulate thoſe articles, which do, or ought to 
compoſe it, actively, and pafflvely. They bring 
to China, cath, teeth, and tuſks of elephants, fine 
jeweRery, ſandal- weod, fafftron from Europe and 
India, pepper, cloth of every kind, fire-arms, fine 
woollen cloths, clock work, . eagle-wood, opium, 
ſnuff, perfumes, the ſalt-petre of Bengal, fine pearls, 
gum lack, ſtrong liquors, the camphire of Suma- 
tra, birds neſts, arrack, beetle, Thells, ſhark- fins, 
deers nerves, civet, orpiment, mother of pearl, 
' ſandal in paſte, to rub the body, cotton, particu. 
larly what they load from Surat, and wy kind o 
gum, for varnifh. | 


Jo theſe articles we may add, falſe pearls, 
ne ves of the antelope and ſwine, coarſe woollens, 
fa'le gems, white and colored; ſame of the com- 
poſition which is called Rajemabal ſtone, of which 
the Chingſe ate fond 3 Mowtan earth, gun- powder, 
medicinal preparations, with directions for the uſe 
of them, in the Malay tongue, all ſorts of hand- 
ſome hardware, the red and yellow Morrocco's of 
Diarbebir and Erzeroum, which may be eaſily ob- 
tained by toe veſſels of Smyrna, and Scanderoon, 
which is conſidered the port of Aleppe, where the 
carayans from Perfia, and all the countries which 
ate beyond the Euphrates and 7 igris arrive, They | 


prepare 
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prepare in Behar alſo, a drink for Ching, which 
would be another article of active commerce, for 
the Engliſh. 


- Tat articles brought from China are known? 
and thoſe who engage in that trade, are better able 
than any one, to aſcertain the qualities and quanti- 
ties of the Chineſe merchandizes, that they bave 
in the market; by regulating themſelves according 


to their commiſſion, and by obſerving as much as 
poſiible, what has been mentioned above, * 


The Chineſe bolkeyz conſiſts, in 1780 a It 
pous and falſe diſplay, of the power of their empire; 
in ſaying that its revenues are immenſe, that their 
army is innumerable ; in ſhewing a great contempt 
for ſtrangers, and above all; for E uropeans, in ab⸗ 


ſolutely prohibiting them from entering, the interior 
of their country, puniſhing them very rigidly for 
the leaſt fault and finally cruſhing them by their 
inſults and injuſtice. They are ſo fearful of ſome 
enterprize on the part of the Europeans, and eſ- 
pecially of the Engh/h, that they have already de- 
liberated at Pekin, whether they ſhould abſolutely 
ſhut all the ports of China againſt them. Their 
hatred; their contempt, averſion, and © fear, aug- 
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ment daily. It is of that empire that I wiſh to ſee 
a" part diſmembered, and poſſeſſed by the Eng}, 
who appear more than any other nation in a con- 
dition to execute thoſe wiſhes. In great affairs, and 


where there ate ſew meaſures to purſue; cixcum- 


ſpection cauſes: to be prudent, In ſuch caſes the 
boldeſt _ Reps are the wiſeſt, and the excels, even 
of audacity, becomes an aſſurance of ſucceſs, Be- 
ſides, favorable opportunities do not preſent them- 
ſelves often; The time in which I write 1s really 
the proper one for to put in execution this project, 


wn is reliſhed by ſenſible people. 


3 feel an inexpreſſible conſolation, in ho 
that England is ſending an ambaſiador, to Ching, 
if he wiſhes to ſucceed, it is to Pekin itſelf, that he 
ſhould go. It is proper, that the emperor, and all 
his « court ſkould hear, the firm and reſolute tone 


of an ambaſſador of the Britiſh nation, to which he 
owes redreſs for its wrongs. The time is come, 


| When the veit of myſtery ſhould' fall, and ideas, juſt 
| and proportioned to that vaſt monarchy, ſhould take 


ace of thoſe, w which {people have till now enter- 
tained of it. n nc | | 
As often, a0 b empire ebe Aachen vi⸗ 


| eu it has been ſubdued, and the foreign con- 


querots 
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querors have reigned there and do ſtill. As often 
as any powerful man in China, has diſplayed the 
ſtandard of revolt, ſeparate kingdoms have been 
formed, from which much trouble has ariſen to the 
throne. As often, as the 'Chinefe mountaineers, 
have refuſed to pay tribute to the emperor, they 
have ſucceeded, and there are ſome people of this 
deſcription even now, in'the:neigtibourhood ef Ps. 
#in, who are independant; and whenever J hibes, 
Napaul, the kings of Ava of Cochin China, and 
Great Britain, unite, in taking from the Chineſe 
empire, ſuch patts of it, as they may reſpoctively 
prefer, they will-readily obtain the objects of their 
purfuit, But yet, once more I aſſert; that occaſions 
more favourable than the 4 8 00 not preſent 
thernſelves Mw, 


Tr is wlly time, to give a good Nebst 
Chinsſe, In my though's, I ſometimes traffports 
myſelf to London, and place myſelf, not in the 
midſt of the two houſes of Parliament, here too 
much eloquence and talents would be neceſſary, 
to procure attention for me; but in the midſt of the 
people: and [I ſay to them, « Engliſhmen, do you 
know that the Chineſe deſpiſe, ipſult, and:deprive 
you of civil liberty, in their country; ſtrike at you, 
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in the perſons of your countrymen, and ill treat 
you (through your fellow citizens,) in the bigbeſt 
degree. Know ye that yqur cquntrymen who go to 
China as traders, can have no free com munication, 
but with Chineſe commiſſaries, appointed to fix the 
prices of the merchandize, of your country, and 
their own ; know then Eng/i/bmen, that the patience 
of your countrymen, is now exhauſted, on account 
of what they have ſuffered for a long time; more- 
over, that they are diſgraced, i in the eyes of the Chineſe 
themſelves, as well as in thoſe af the perſons, who 
are ſpectators of the treatment they receive, 
Know, that the loye of that gain, which hides ſo 
great a portion of what they ſuffer, can lead them 
to tha: cegree of inſenſibiliry, which may in time 
irreparably injure, the national character. Knox 
Engliſhmen, that theſe ſame Chineſe, owe your na- 
| tion, very conliderable ſums,wai ch they will not 
. Tepay ; and know, that they would not merit eyen 
. the glory of having you for an enemy, i if they * 
ſerved not to be puniſhed. 


Evxx the ambaſlador of Great Britain, before 
he arrives at the tower of Lyon, will ſee the truth 
of what [ have ſaid beſore, reſpecting the river, and 
| the obſtacles gen ers to retard the paſſage up. 


On 
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On his arrival at Quancheu, he will be received 
by the. Vicerey; not with the honours due to 
his character, but he will be loaded, and over- 
burthened with compliments, which are forc- 
ed, cold, and diſcouraging; If he chuſes not to 
lodge at the factory, which is by no means conve- 
nient, he will he lodged in one gf the Imperial pa- 
laces :. The guard of honor, will be given him in 
great numbers, who will prevent any Chineſe from 
entering his apartments, without the permiſſion 
of the Viceroy? Every communication with the 
people of the country, will be interrupted: His 
houſe will be filled or ſurrounded with ſpies: He 
will not be able to go at his pleaſure through the 
city, or abroad; and when he chuſes to ſolicit any 
anſwer, they will overwhelm him with viſits, com- 
pliments, delays and equivocation, to tire his pa » 
tience, and overcome his conſtancy, | 


Ir his commiſſion is to go to Pekin: various 
unforeſeen accidents, inundations, epidemick diſeaſ- 
es, a violent indiſpoſition of the emperor, or ſome 
of the empreſſes, or even ſome extraordinary com- 
ets, will be announced, together with a profuſion 
of ceremonies to retard, or prevent his journey. 
But at length if his patience, conſtancy, and firm- 

neſs, ſucceed, and he degins his journey to the Im- 
perial 
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perial reſidence. I then wiſh him, ten times more 
coolneſs, and its concomitant qualities. Perhaps be 
Will not arrive in leſsthan five or fix months'by1and 
or water; which ever way he ehances to proceed. 
His liberty will be curtailed, while his body will 
alſo be confined in a coach, or bark, nearly as in a 
cage. The windows and doors will be ©clof:d; 
fearcely. will they be opened for him, at different 
times and in places, where nothing will be to be 
ſeen. In all the cities through which he mult paſs, 

the Piceroys, and Governors, will conftantly give 
kim the me reception, beſtow the Tame honors, 
ſame compliments, zud lame portion of reſpeR : 
and the Muntorins, who wccompany him In this 
j utney, Will rake care to cauſe the moſt inextri- 
cable embarraſſments, on the roads, in order to 
prolong the journey; perhaps, they will even carry 
him about, from province, to province; and in- 
ſtead of travelling 700 leagues, the diſtance from 
DOutnichen"to Pekin ; he will have travelled twice 
that number. Nat to give him an opportunity of 
ſeeing all che empire, but to exhauſt his Tpirits, fa- 
tigue him, and retard his arrival, at the capital. 
And the Chineſe, are malicious and wicked enough 
do hope, for ſome accident to his perſon, which 
* N 7 , 1 41 may 
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may diſpenſe with his advancing, altogether, It 
may appear,. very malicious on my part, to think 
im this manner, of the government of China; but 
the event will juſtify my predictions, and the 
romplints we Thall den Wir will be my apology. 


Butz beppole the bee arrived at Pekin, 
He will have time to repoſe himfelf after the ſatiguas 
of his journey, before he fees the Emperar, aud 
enters on | his negociation. 1 will wager that 
they fatigue him more in the capita}, than even in 
provinces. He will perhaps be aſtoniſhed to bear 
that there are at Pelin the petty, and grand j uries ; 
In England, choſe are dear to the nation, and chey 
feel comfort in pronouncing; their names. It is 
not entirely ſimilar, at Petin; thoſe among the mi 
niſters who enjoy a good zeputatian for honeſty, 
fora the petty juries ; thoſe who, have, confirmed. 
that reputation, by enn the petty, ſorm the 
grand juries. * £1444 | 


Tas fir of trols minions, os e BR 
ing miniſters, the ſecond {gning ones. In all great 
affairs, thoſs miniſters are called to the council. 
As ſoon as any ſtep. is prapoſed, the thinking, mi- 
. have only to teſlect, and finally: (ay, whether, 

N it 
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it is ſuſceptible of diſcuſſion, or not; their ſenti- 
ments ſpoken, they retire. Then the ſecond debate 
on it, decide, and write their opinions. I believe 
this approaches very near the notion that we have, 
of the grand and petty juries in England, Here, 
it is no longer permitted any writer whatever, un- 
leſs an hiſtorian, to proceed further—The ambaſſa- 
dor will fall ſick : become chagrined, and ſad ; but 
nevertheleſs, the delays, tricks, and deceptions of 
the Chineſe, will not end, and he will perceive at 
laſt, that it is a ſtrong imperious threatening and cate- 
gorical tone, that muſt be held with people, who 
have no ſentiments towards the Europeans, but thoſe 
of averſion : he will ſee, to what degree the Engliſb 
are hated and dreaded ; he will ſee, that the Tartars 
can only be compared to the ſoldiers of the Pope, 
he will likewiſe perceive the truth of the proverb, 
which ſay, that it is not the Taertars, who have 
conquered China, but their horſes, and yet thoſe 
horſes are very little ſuperior to thoſe of Hindogſtan: 
they. are even ſmaller and rather timid, 


Tux grandees of every order, are the only 
perſons in China, who affect to be diſciples of Con- 
fucius ; and to follow his doctrines, precepts, and 
councils ; and thereby they have it more in their 

K | power 
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bower to cover themſelves with the veil of hypo- 
eriſy, and deceive with more ſafety and im puni: y. 
The people; leis ſkilful than the great, in the ne- 
ceſſary art of diſſimulation, have never aecommodat- 
ed themſelves; to the feverity, or juſtneſs of the 
doctrine, of that Philoſopher.— Thus they have em- 
braced openly that of Lanta · ſſu which they prefer, 
as being more agreeable to them: It conteals not 
itſelf ; one of the articles of belief of the grandees 
of China, is that © noTHING, is the principle, and 
end of every thing which exiſts.” It is from nothing, 
that our firſt parents have derived; their origin, and 
it is :o that, they have returned, after their ceaſing. 
to exiſt ; all beings differ from each other, but by 
their figure and qualities; From the ſame metal, 
can be fabricated a man, a horſe, a tree, ot any 
other body. If all thoſe different parts, were mel- 
ted into one maſs, they would all loſe their reſpeQive 
figures and qualities; and would form only ene 
ſingle, and homogeneous ſubſtance. It is the ſame, 
(fay they) with all beings animated; or otherwiſe, 
although varied by their figure, and qualities: They 
are all but one, and the ſame thing; proceeding 
from the ſame principle; that is to'fay, from' vo- 
THING, This upiverſal prineiple, is pure, exempt 
from change, _ ſubtile, and Ane: It is, in 
2 6 . 


abſo· 


K 
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abſolute inertneſs : It is neither virtuous, nor vici. 
ous, nor intelligent. Its Hence, conſiſts in being 5 
without the leaſt action: Know (ſaid this phi- 

Joſopher, to his diſciples) that there is no other 
principle of all things, but noTHIxG, and that it is 
from NOTHING, that EVERY THING has proceeded; 
and to NOTHING all things muſt return, and that it 
is there, where all our hopes end.” Yet, this phi- 
loſopher, makes a diſtinction, between good, and 
ill, and ſpeaks of recompenſe and puniſhment, after 
death; he requires a very rigid obſervance of the 
five precepts : Which are, not to kill any living 
creature; not to take the property of another; not 
to pollute. oneſelf by impurity ; not to lye; nor 
—_—_ wine. 


8 much labour is not required, to find 
Ariking differences in their books. A colleCtion, 
of doctrinal ſentences, which is likewiſe attributed 
to Confucius ſays, that if the ſoul, was any thing 
elſs than the body, or were it the ſame, as they 
fay; it would yet be ſuſceptible of augmenta- 
tion, diminution, and other eſtects, of which they 
ſay, it is not ſaſceptible at preſen'. When people 


cut (ſays this book) one of the members, (not a 


principal one,) of the huwan body, the ſoul exiſts 


in the other parts, If it Were a thing ſeparat*, and 
dif- 
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different from the body, one might believe, that it 
has loſt of its fetality, the portion, which was in 
the member cut, which was vivified by it, or that 
it is diminiſhed, and has retired into, the other 
members. In the firſt caſe, it would be ſuſceptible 
of diininution, and by conſequence of augmentati- 
on; in the ſecond, it would bs capable of cloſing 
itſelf: And if the foul has theſe n one can 
fay, that it is mere Wager” bes 


By theſe doctrines, and ſophiſms, one may aſ- 
certain, whether the Chineſe, of any conſideration, 
are materialiſts, deiſts, or devoid of all religion: 
What is certain is, that they make a parade of 
them, and particularly of theſe, which can ſerve 
as veils to their hypocriſy and craft: It is not only 
for the purp: ofe of ſpeaking of their dogmas and 
morality, that 1 heve inſerted theſe articles, but to 
acquaint my readers that the GREAT make a parade 


of thoſe yottrines in the face of the peop and ſtran- 


gers, when they have any thing to treat of with them. 


If the Chineſe, of ali the people of 4 4, are the leaſt 
ſuperſtitious, as ſome perſon has written, it is only 
the local inſpection, of the interior of the country 


which can convince the worl4 of the contrary. Quun- 
chen and the ether great cities (above all the mari- 
| Y 2 time 


, * 
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time ones) are in Ching, as they ate every where 


elſe; that is to ſay, the national. charader, man- 
ners, religion, cuſtoms, and even laws, are mutila. 
ted, altered, changed, It is the Fonſequence of 
great population in a lirgle place: and of wealth, 
and its attendant, corruption. 


1 WILL here relate a fact, which will enable my 
readers to form a juſt opinion, of the Chinaſe, and 
their government. It is nearly fifty years, ſince the 
Dutch, maſſacred at Batavia, all the Chine/e, who 
were eſtabliſhed there, either as merchants, or ſo- 
| Journers. It is not my plan here, to enquire, whe- 
ther the Dutch, or the Chineſe, were moſt ta blame, 
The ſucceſs, ſhews us, that if the Dutch, were not 
in the. right, they were not entirely in the wrong, 
They alerted that the Chineſe were ſuſpected of ſome 
conſpiracy, The Chineſe, on the other hand decla- 
red that their countrymen were maſſacred, thai their 
riches might be ſ ſeized. The court of Pekin felt ſen. 


{:5ly, that aclion; It threatened, but that was all 
no conſequences followed. The Chineſe govern- 
ment was prudent, and would not meaſure its ſtrength 
with that of the Dutch; their weakneſs ' would bave 


been diſcovered, and the lion of the fable, would 


have appeared what it really was. The Chineſe 
| ? F Cone 
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contiaued their trade to Batavia, and the Dutch 
theirs to China, People recall ta thei minds this 
fact continually: And the Chinaſe contont themſel- 
ves by hating the Durch with all their feul, but the 
Dutch laugh at them, and go on, their own way. 


Tus fact occaſions us to remember the ci uel- 
ty, with which the Chineſe formerly treated the if= 
Janders of Formoſa, whoſe inhabitants they flaugh-' 
tered, in the moſt inhuman manner, What right had 
the Chineſe? Twenty- four centuries ago they were 
ignorant even of the exiſtence of that iſſand; which 
proves at once, their eruelty and their ignorance in 
nautical concerns. Simple chance, cauſed ſome junks, 
which a tempeſt had driven from the land, to an- 
chor at Formoſa : They were received with pity and 
kindneſs, the iſlanders of every rank, age, and ſex, 
heaped with prodigality upon them, the productions 
of the moſt ſalutary hoſpitality. What barbarians 
theſe Chineſe were! They maſſacred their hoſts, and 
carried away their women, children, and effects, 
The iſland was deſerted, and remained in that ſtate, 
until the beginning of the laſt century, when the 
Japaneſe ſeized it, and placed there, a pretty nu- 
merous colony, which was fluurithing at the time 
of the arrival of the Dutch, who built a houſe on 
the ſea ſhore, to favour their commerce with Jepar, 

Fc | | It 
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It was not diffi cult to them, to convert it, into a 
fortreſs, becauſe the Japaneſe, were mere traders ; 
and that there exiſted between them, a kind of trea- 
ty of commerce, If the Dutch had not been diſ- 
poſſeſſed by the famous pirate, who ſeized it, juſt 
at the time of the Tartarian conqueſt, they would 
have remained there, to this day; for never have 
the Chineſe, been able, to do any thing of conſe- 
quence, at ſea, by open force. If at this time a 
very impertant part of that iſland, belongs to the 
Chine/e : it is to their deceit, and, the bravery of a 
deſcendant of that piratical King, to which they ars 


ide bted. 


Tas iſland, has nevertheleſs no port, The 
maſter of that iſland, if he poſſeſſes not at the ſame 
time, the litile one of Pong- lou, which is very near, 
would not have ſhelter for a ſingle veſſel. The port 
of Pong Ion is large, ſafe, and quite ſheltered from 
danger, Theſe two itlands alone, would form a 
conſiderable power, and ane capable of exacting tri- 
butes, from China, and Japan. The part of the 
iflahd, which is ſubje& to the Chineſe, is fertile, and » 
abounds in every thing; it can furniſh enough to 
maintain ten times more inhabitants than it contains; 
* fleets would want nothing; and as it is divided, by 
mountains almoſt in accefitble, it thence happens, 

Wat 
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that the eaſtern part is inhabited only by the native 
iſlanders, who ate rich in gold and filver, and whoſe 
manners are neither barbarous nor cruel, except 
towards the Chineſe and Dutch, Every other nation, 
which reſorts to their coaſt, is well received, and 
finds every aſfiſtance, that can reaſonably be deſired 
of them; ſome little preſent of red cloth, painted li- 
nens, or liquors, will obtain every thing wiſhed for, 
from them. They eaſily perceive, whether people 
deceive them, or have any hoſtile intentions towards 
their country. In that caſe, they are intractable. 
Beſides, of what uſe would it be, to ſeize their lands? 
By preſents, mildneſs, franknefs, and trade, peo- 


ple can obtain their gold, and the other produ tions 
of their country. A treaty cf allianceand commerce, 


might acquire for the Engliſh, an eitabliſhment, cer- 
tain, powerful, and of the greateſt conſequence. 
The Chineſe have never had any right on this part 
of the iſland ; the pirate was not maſter of all the 


iſland; nor were the Dutch or Fapaneſ. 


IT is to the inhabitants of the Eaſfern part 
ef this iſland, that we are indebted for the firſt 
knowledge we had of being able to fave a ſhip in a 


form, by the means of oil. Thoſe people never 
having had any communication with the Chineſe, 
nor any * nation, from whom they could draw 


ſuppor+ 
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ſupport were obliged to ſubſiſt chiefly on fiſh ; 
their own Coaſts not furniſhing much, they were 
obliged to ſtand out fifteen or twenty leagues to (ca; 
their boats, too ſmall to withſtand the force of the 
waves, ſo far from land, and in danger of being ſwal- 
lowed up every moment, chance which has always 
ſerved mankind more than any other cauſe, like- 
wiſe ſerved thoſe j{landers, in diſcovering to them, 
the means of ſabing themſelves with their little 
boats, from deſtruction. Numbers of theſe boats, 
being one day fiſhing, they were overtaken by a 
ſtorm, which overſet ſome of them ; the proviſion 
of oil they had with them for the uſe of their lamps, 
was mixed. with the ſalt- water, and to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of all the bcholders, the beats near thoſe in 
which the oil had been, were undiſturbed. This 
anecdote being made known, was the cauſe 
of thoſe. people becoming ſo very bold at ſea. 
This method of filling the waves of a diſturb- 
ed ſea, was only known to the inhabitants of the 
ifland- of Formaſa, which place never having been 
much frequented by ſtrangers of any deſcription, 
much leſs by Europeans, the diſcovery remained a 
long time unknown; but it is natural-to think, that 
the Dutch, who ſhewed themſelves at times on theſe 
coaſts, ſhould one day diſcover this, which was the 


C aſe, 
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caſe, for they were the firſt perſons, who brought 
the! ſcoret to Eure The Captain of a Dutch 
ſhipy near the iſland of 4mferdam, made a trial of 
the experiment, in the year 1370, when, his ſhipy 
overtaken by a: violent gale of wind, was in dange: 
of. being daſhed to pieces, by the force of the 
waves; fortunately, he recollected- the method-uſed 
on ſuch occaſions,. by the inhabitants. of Formaſe, 
be immediately; ordered ſome caſks of oil to be 
emptied into the ſea- ,, around tho. ſnip; the wavss 
were inſtantly, abated, and · the ſhip ſaved, I men- 
tion this with pleaſure, it is an extraQrof 2 letter 
Written by My. Tegnagel, who- was then. on 
| board; (addreſſed to Count Bentineiz) and who ſaw 
the operation ; the cauſe and the effect. In the 
peruſal of this letter; the / particulars of the opera- 
tion and its effects, are fully de tailed and arte veey 
intereſting; it is aſtoniſhing! that ſuek an eaſy: mes 
thou. of ſaving: ſſups is not carried! into execution: 
Nay is ſcarcely: ſpoken of; although that effett is 
certain, as: the experience: of the inbabitants: of 
Forms/a, tas: proved fot many ages: Pliny. and 
Ariſtotle have made mention of this expedient, to 
allay the: violent agitation, oa rough ſea; but the 
quoſtion is, whether thoſe illuſtrious and celebrated 
men, mention this as a circumſtance, that: took its 
mM W riſe 
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riſe in Europe, or the Mediterranean; or rather 20 
an event which had happened, in oceans of which 
they had read. In another circumſtance, chance 
has equally ſerved thoſe iſland ers ; there is in their 
plains and fields a number of mad dogs, (owing to 
the want of good water) which bite travellers, with- 
out barking, or making the leaſt noife ; the bite of 
thoſe animals, was certain death formerly, and even 
the unfortunate ſufferets, were abandoned in the 
Helds, to their fate, before death: One of thoſe vic- 
tims, forſaken near a tree, on 'which a ſwarm of 
bees had taken up their abode they lodged themfelves 
in numbers, upon the dying perſon ſucking every 
part of him, (particularly the wound received from 
the deadly bite,)" ſometime after, this poor wretch 
having recovered, as from a ſwoon, had firength 
enovgh, to return home, to relate his ſtory, and 
fortunate eſcape; ſince that time; there is no inſtance 
of the death of a native by the Hydrophobia, and this 
is the remedy, expoſing the patient to the ſuction 
ofaſwarm of bees; and provokin gthem at the ſame 
time. It reſts with phyſicians to judge, whether 
this be the true reaſon of the recovery or not, ſince 
the fact, is known to a certainty in the iſland, as 
well as to all thoſe who have been there, or ſre- 
quent it; it is even known in China, but what muy 
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be the action, and the paſſion, in this mode of cure 
muſt be left to our doctors, and academies, to ex- 
plain; and if cleared up, would be indeed uſeful, 
ſor a diſeaſe, which has not as yet, admitted of a 
cure. 


Ir ignorance, ſecond mother of all kinds o 
ſuperſtition, if abſurd, and ridiculous pride, th e never 
failing cauſe, of all ſpecies of vices; did not impede 
the ſpontaneous fertility, of the Philippine iſlands, 
they alone, would ſupply and enrich, from their 
own produce, many European nations, without 
prejudice to the inhabitants. The rich paſture, 
which oe'r-ſpreads their boundleſs plains, ſhould rear 
immenſe herds of cattle, of different kinds: Their 
arable land, ſhould produce fix times, the quantity, 
it now produces; almoſt all kinds of*fruit trees, yield 
three crops, annually ; grain of all xinds, eſpecially 
rice, yield two crops; and yet, agriculture requires 
| little or no labor; all other ſpecies of animal, vege- 
table, and mineral productions, abound here ſpon- 
taneouſly ; and all thoſe gifts of nature, are Los 


TO MANRKINP. 


Tux actual ſtate of the Phillippines, is Ae 


rable ; ; fince the Chineſe have been expelled from 
thence, 
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_ thence, agriculture, maar and eommerce 
are fallen to the ground; the preſent poſſeſſors ve- 
etate in floth indolence, and ill-timed devotion; 


and yet, they often thew to ſtrangers, their 595. 
ty inſupportable pride, and their contempt of all 8 
other nations. The natives of the country, who 
during the exiſtence of the / Jeſuits, bore, with ſome 
degree of patience, their bard treatment, dragged 
their chains, and wore the yoke, with chriſtian re- 
ſignation, ate not pow the fame, tame, ſubmiffive, 
beings ; they pant for liberty, and nothing lels 
than to throw of their yoke, in hopes of which event, 
they live, in a fort of reſtleſs acquieſcence, atteu- 
tive to every motion of their tyrants. The hypo. 
criſy, cruelty, Hauteur, and deſpotiſm, of the late 
prime miniſter of Spain, (who fortunately for the 
whole warld, as the natiyes of the Philippines { "Y, 
"a been diſmiſſed the ſeryice, through the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of the prefent King,) had alienated 
the minds of thoſe peop'e ſo much, that it is hard to 
be credited, that they ſhould ever think well of him: 
} don't know whether the complaints of thoſe uu- 
happy people be true, but I know that his name was 
lo much execrated, that parents made uſe of it, to 
frighten their children, aud to point out, or deſcribe, 
ſome monſter. His low extraction, was no feciet 
to 
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to them, and the titles which decorated him, did not 
at all blindfold them ; their moſt ardent prayers ad- 
dreſſed to the Supreme Being, conſiſted in begging 
that he might be puniſhed ; their vows were not 
granted in proportion to their ardor, extent, or 
zeal, or he would have been annihilated. Such 
have been, not long fince, the cries, and wiſhes, 
of the inhabitants, of the Pbillipine iflands ; but 
principally of the original natives, whe are natural. 
ly as proud as the Spaniards, 


A ſtranger, and traveller, who has not per. 
miſhon to examine minutely, into the equity, or 
injuſtice of theſe complaints, and who only reſides, 
a few months here, who takes but a curſory view 
of things, cannot form a proper opinion on theſe. 
complaints; but it is impoſſible, not to ſee, the 
| glaring abuſes that ſtare one in the face, or not to 
hear the general voice; fo that without entering in. 
to any detail, I can truly ſay and write, that theſe 
iſlands are ſo loaded with taxes, and duties under 
ſo many denominations, that they are ruined, by 
them, which would not be the cafe, under any other 
oe N than the one now exiſting there. 


Tag eccleſaſlicks, ſccular and regular, of 
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whom the number js prodigious, and whoſe ſloth can, 
not be ſurpaſſed, but by their ſuperſtition ; whoſe 
pride can only be compared to their ignorance; 
whoſe luxurious living, has made them mere drones 
inſenſible, heavy, idle, addidted to all ſorts of de- 
bauchery, thoſe I ſay, enjoy the largeſt part of all 
the lands, beſides having a great many privileges 
in trade; by the means of their peculiar regulations 
they improve thoſe poſſeſſions ; hoſe landlords, rich 
in common, and rich individually, each having his 
miſtreſs, ſinging fonorouſly every day, and blelling 
the denor of thoſe gifts, take very little trouble 
about the happineſs or proſperity of the public; it 
matters not to them, whether induſtry be encourag- 
ed, or not, their ſlaves adminiſter to all their wants 


and wiſhes. 


Tux police of the country, irregular and de- 
fective as it is, would not be ſo deteſtable, if it could 
act freely, and independant of the church; the go- 
vernors who are placed here by the king's authority 
muſt to hold their places, keep upon good terms 
with thoſe miniſters of the Almighty; if they wiſh 
not to be tormented on their return to Europe. 
When a ſtranger, has the honor, of being in the 
confidence, of thoſe governors, it is then, they 
lament anc explain themſelves fully, 
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Turix militia; has nothing more, than the 
name; all their merit, conſiſts in wearing a uni- 
form, laced or embroidered—but, they are in fact, 
ignorant of the uſe of powder, muſkets, cannon, 
or any ſpecies of military evolutions; or indeed of 
every thing, they ſhould know; thoſe men, form- 
erly ſo brave, are reduced to ſhadows; they com- 
plain, that it is even not allowed them, to carry 
arms The Spaniards think they have juſt cauſe, 
to ad thus towards them. So that on an emer- 
gency, this militia, diſcontented as they are, and 
deteſting the Sparrards moſt cordially, would not 
be very forward, in ſecuring the poſſeſſion of thoſe 
lands, to the erown of Spain, which they hate above 
all others, | 


Tu regular troops, that are tranſported thither 
from Spain, would undoubtedly be braver, and more 
ſeared, if debauchery, did not enervate, and weaken 
them, ſhortly after their arrival. T hey are injured al- 
ſo perhaps by the moiſture of the country; they mult 
indeed, be ſoon debilitated z ſince they were never 
known, to act vigourouſly, when wanted. The 
different claſſes, that inhabit the Philippines deſpiſe, 
hate, and betray each other reciprocally, as often as 

X they 
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they can, and with all their hearts and ſouls ; theſe 
diſſemiens alone, would be ſufficient, to loſe this 
country fox ever, to the Spaniards. 


PIRATES inſeſt their coaſts, take their ſhips, 
derange what little commerce. they have, land in the 
country, carry of the inhabitants, plunder and deſ- 
troy. whatever. they come acraſs, Spaniards, militia 
Hier under whatever denomination, they meet 
hem ; proud and haughty alike, and eternally at 
war — each other, inſtead of joining unanimouſ- 
ly againſt the common enemy, expelling them, and 
protecting themſelves, and their property, from thoſe 
ravages they retire into hidiag places, and coverts, 
and leave the coaſt clear. The Engliſb, know very 
well by experience, that Manilla, and all the Phi- 


lippines, are eaſily taken, and. without much blocd - 
ſhed. on either. ſide; but they don't perhaps know, 
that the. greater. part of. the: inhabitants of theſe iſ- 
lands, (and even. of the Jfazd of Saints) of all ranks, 

regret, that they have not retained. them; and: that 
their, moſt hearty prayers: to God, are, to ſee the 
Engliſh, once more; for they. iofinitely, prefer, a 
total change, to being ſeverely ranſomed, as they. 
werte zin 1762,;—if that ranſom has not been fully 


paid to the Eng li it is not the fault cf the Phillip- 
pians, 
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pians, for they paid it, to the Spaniſh government, 
| who no doubt have forgot to remit it, to its right 
owner. 


THe produce of the Philippines, conſiſts in To- 
bacco, rice, rattans, wax, oil, ebony, all ſorts. of 
reſins, bird's neſts, iron, copper, excellent ſugar ; 

whatever is neceſlary for the navy; allum, buffaloe 
hides, dyeing woods, ſaltpetre, mother of pearl, 
indigo, cotton, peatls, eagle wood, and fome manu- 
factures of little conſequence ; and who will believe 
that the Phillippine iſlands, with all their natural 
wealth, ' ſituated advantageouſly, for active and paſ- 
five commerce, interior, and exterior, are a burde! 

to Spain? We have already faid before, that the 
Philippines (and Manilla chiefly) are ſo oppreſſed 
with taxes, that the inhabitants only await a favor- 
able opportunity to ſhew their diſcontent. This 
diſpoſition in them, is not unknown, at the court 
of Madrid; nevertheleſs, the conduct, and fevers 
behaviour of Spain, is not in the leaſt relaxed: to- 
wards thoſe poor people, which will undoubtedly 
accelerate the effects of their reſentrnent. The re- 
gulations of commerce, are ſo deſective, that the 
mother country, inſtead of benefiting conſiderably, 
X . 
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is obliged, to ſend caſh from Mexico and Peru; the 
balance in trade ſome time ago, was againſt the 


Philippines, to the amount of 200,000 piaſtres, or 
dollars. 


Ir is very ditkcult for a ſtranger to obtain per- 
ſiſſion to ſettle there to trade: Naturaliſts, aſtrono- 
mers, phyſicians, and all ſpecies of philoſophers, 
cannot travel in this country freely, to ſtudy nature 
in all her various effects, without a particular per- 
miſſion, ſrom the court of Spain. They will be 

ind (per force) and they chooſe to lead the blind. 
Where will they end, the guides, and the guid- 
ed? Smuggling, the natural follower of political 
Inſult, is the only reſource of the inhabitants, as it is 
alſo to the natives of old Spain, ſeitled here. Thoſe 
among the inhabitants of theſe iſlands, whom we 
call natives, and who are made chriſtians, without 
eyen knowing what chriſtianity is, do not remain 
in their belief, merely becauſe they are compelled to 
embrace it, by the members of the inquiſition ; but 
one mult liſten to thoſe of them who have got the 
gift of eloquence. How they explain themſelves 
to ſtrangers, who are of difterent perſuaſtons from 
the Spaniards / The immortality of the ſoul, is an 
axticle they cannot conceive, no more than the 
other 
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other myſteries they have been taught. How are 
we to prove, the immortality of the ſoul, ſay they; 
how muſt we bring our reaſon, to be convinced of 
it? We plainly ſee, that this was invented, 
and admitted as true, like many other things that 
we are made to believe, only for the intereſt of 
prieſts, who call themſelves miniſters of God, and 
who principally on this article, have founded all 
their power and greatneſs! Kings have likewiſe 
found their intereſts, in the propagation of thoſe 
dogmas, to obtain the ſubmiſſion, and obedience, of 
the people ; who perhaps without this, would not 
be ſo docile. They don't fail however, to compre- 
hend, that the happineſs of particular ſocieties, de- 
pends entirely upon it. Their manner of expreſſing 
themſelves on other ſubjects, is nearly the ſame ; it 
is not juſt to condemn thoſe men, who are ſo un- 
fortunate as not to have received from heaven, the 
gift of believing ſuch difficult axioms; all that ap. 
pears myſterious, or has any connection with myſ- 
tery, in the opinions of thoſe people ſhould not be 
believed. How could they be different from what 
they are? They were baptized by force, and ſurprize, 
they were told, they mult believe what they were 
taught, elſe they ſhould be burnt alive, and that in 


the 
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the other world, both foul and body would burn eter. 
nally? This is the manner in which they are made 
Ehriſtians, but they bear the fire of this world, 
much better than they do the fire of the next. In 
fine, we muſt lament their obſtinacy, and their pri- 
yation of grace, rather than puniſh them. 


NoTwiTHSTANDING that this is not the place 
where ſuch a matter can be diſcuſſed, we cannot 
avoid ſaying, that when faith is not given to men 
from on high, it cannot be received, ſapported only 
on human reaſons, In ſaying that the ſoul is Ar- 
FLATUS DEL, we underſtand, that it is a portion 
of God, ſince whatever proceeds from God, is of his 
eſſence: And God cannot die entirely, nor in part. If 
this AFFLATUS DEI, is not a divine portion, 
what is it then? Whence have the ſouls of ani mals, 
plants and trees proceeded? Is it not from the ſame 
principle, by which every thing that is, exiſts equ- 
ally, and in which, there is neither the more, nor 
the leſs? Why ſhould the ſoul of MAN, ale, be im- 
mortal, and that of other created beings, not be ſo 
likewiſe. What becomes, of the fouls, of other 
animals, after their death ? It is ſaid, that they are 
annihilated, that is to ſay, they return to the ſtate, 
in which they were, before their creation, Is it ca- 

lier 
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fier to conceive, that NOTHING, can have been the 
3 of whatever exilts, or that every thing, 
hich exifts, can be reduced to KoTHING? Why 
then ſhall the ſoul of man alone, be immortal? Since 
vor anceſtors, have eſtabliſhed this doctrine, they 
muſt have had good reaſons for it, and it is not, as 
| a modern author has ſaid, by combination, morality, 
or any fuch inſufficient reaſons, that they have been 
able to eſtabliſh it. It is juſt, fay they, that the 
ſoul of man, which enjoys reaſon and freedom of 
choice, ſhould be puniſhed, or recompenſed, ac- 
cording to its actions. This juſtice of puniſhment, 
or recompenſe, ſhould have place, without doubt, 
wherever ſociety exiſts, ſince it is ſaid that all laws 
tend to, or regard, publick and private felicity; but, 
out of this world, we know not whether there ex- 
iſts another ſociety, where the good or bad actions 
done here, have their proper recompenſe. Beſides, if 
the propoſition in juſt, why ſhould not the ſoul of a 
| beaſt bein liker manner, puniſhed, or recompenſed, 
in a manner peculiar and ſuitable to that ſoul? Be- 
ſides, they add, where is the foul that '/ingly does 
actioas in this world; is it not in company with the 
body? Why then ſhould it not as accomplice, be 
immortal likewiſe, that it may be puniſhed or re. 
warded ? 
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warde d? But till more, why ſuffer eternal puniſhmerny 
and rewards for momentary actions? God, the God, 
whoſe goodneſs, clemency, and juſtice is every 
v here extolled; that God, who, notwithſtanding 
his foreſight and preſcience of the wickedaeſs of 
ſever: reaſonable natures, redeemed them, by 
means of the death of his en) ſon. Will chat 
God, of immenſe mercy puniſh, and that for ever, 
a human ſoul, for venial actions, which even are 


not bad, but in the conſideration of human laws! 
No, that circumſtance alone, oppoſes the belief, 
of the immortality of ſouls; when one has not 
the gift of faith, The creed, which our anceſ- 
tors have embraced, was reduced inta an article 
of faith, without their even perceiving it, and 
zuin has attended, and ever will attend him, who 
doubts of it, in thoſe countries, where it is not 
permitied, to reaſon, There even, where they ſy, 
that man is free to think, and diffuſe his opinions, 
it would be a ſcandal, to advance, „ that the hu- 
man ſoul is as mortal as other, and all bodies,” 
yet, from time. to time, there have been, ccurage- 
ous men, who haye exerted all their efforts, to 
prove the non-exiſtence of immortality, bu: un- 


happy were they]! 
: 
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I ACKNOWLEDGE very willingly, the eaſy good- 
neſs of our anceſtors, but we are not too much ob- 
liged to them, in having charged themſelves, with 
the belief of certain articles, that they have left us 
in inheritance, in the ſame manner as we have 
DRIGINAL s1IN, We may ſay without offending 
that their almoſt total ignorance, of the ſyſtems of 
our globe, and other planets, and of what they 
aw, and ſtill more, of what they did not ſee, was 
the ſource. of many phyſical errors, which they 
adopted, and their blind ſubmiſſion to the deciſions 
of their anceſtors, who innocently impoſed on them, 
either by their manner of living, (rigid, and auſtere, ) 
by their ſuperior knowledge, and eloquence, or, by 
the ſanity of their expreſſions, and the whiteneſs 
of their beards ; oftener yet, by miracles, which 
would not be ſuch, in this age; all theſe united, en- 


gendered ſeveral errors, which we paſs over eaſily, 
es being articles of FaiTH. 


In reading the works, commonly attributed 
to Moss, Davin, Solomon, and ſeveral other 
authors, whom they call inſpired, we cannot but 
feel joy, in many chapters; but, when it is clearly 
ſeen there, how much, the ignorance, malice, or 
even 
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even the good intention of authors, have added to 
them, we can no longer feel any thing, but pain, 
And when I read the ſcripture, as it is written, and 
when I have. na need of an interpreter, to enable 
me to camprehend it, (ſince I know how to read it, 
and that it was written, that I ſhould comprehend 
it,) what ought I to ſay, when I hear the holy fa- 
thers, telling me “ what you there read is not 
what is written; what is written, you cannot read ; 
if you believe what you read, not only you deceive 
yourſelf, but are damned, the LETTER K1LLs ſays 
that great biſhop Hippones ; why then write it ? 
Why has it not killed him, who wrote it ? Such 
are nearly the reaſonings of the natives of the Phi- 
lippines, and many others, and certainly they might 
make me totter alſo, if I had not faith; juſt the 
faith, whoſe praiſes St, Paul has celebrated, when 
he directs us to captivate our reaſons ? But it would 
be deſirable, that they had given us more under- 
ſanding, or had not ordered us, to be always rea- 
dy, to give a regſon, for our belief. 


Tre. Philippines, contain ſeveral volcanoes, 
none of them have yet thrown up lava like that of 


Veſuvius. All the volcanges, which are in the il- 
| ; | lands, 
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lands, placed under the torrid zone, throw out; 
6nly vitrifications, of different degrees, which 
might, almoſt form, different ſpecies. Lavasy 
from all the different volcanoes, of the Philippines; 
are to be ſeen at the Archbiſtiop of Manilla n wha 
bas a cabinet that is rare, curious, and rich, in ſever- 
al branches; of natural hiſtory, This eccleſiaſtick, 
meriting much praiſe, has no rival; no one to "_ 
he can be compared, which is the reaſon; why he. 

is almoſt unknown. For in every caſe, it nay 
Inn, that cauſes men to be known. 


—— 


Tas gold which is found in the rivers ; of thel 
"ON in general, is of forty karats, and a half; 
they gather it, in abundance; They explore the 
mines, but little; perhaps it is the love of ;thei 
S9aniſh monarchs, for their ſubjects of the Philip= 
pines, and to ſpare their lives, that they have them 
fo little explored: But on the contrary, they are 
vigorouſly attached to the improvement of the ſpi- 
ces, which the ſoil produces; but in vain; they 
are conſtantly of an inferior quality, and have na 
value i in trade. Even Ambergris, which they have. 
in abundance, in thoſe tracts, is not. comparable, 
to that of Madagaſear, or the other HMrican coaſts, 
and in trade, it paſſes only, when , concealed by, 


#1: | Y and 
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and mixed with, the other. As to what eppears, if 

people add a little faith; Botany and all the branches 
of natural hiſtory, would gain much, if the court 
of Madrid, ſhould give permiſſion, to travel 
through, ſuch of the lands as belong to it. 


A ckxr in mean jealouſly, has always reign- 
ed iu the ſouls of the Spaniſo miniſters; that was the 
only gauſe of the interdistion. The gardener's 
dog» could not eat the cabbages of the garden, and 
did not -cbuſe that others hould;”” Perhaps the 
| Spaniſh monarchs, have never had ſuch a miniſter, 
& the preſent one; the Count de Arunda; inftead of 
giving him the praifes, that he merits, I pronounce 
Bis name only, and that is the greateſt praiſe, I have 
been acquainted with him, at Paris and Madrid, 
and I know him ſufficiently to make me believe, 
that he will render the greateſt poflible good to his 
country, and bis king. And I doubt not, but 
among others, he will render the Philippines, and 
their inhabitants happy; and that ſtrangers will 
henceforth be permitted to go there, as the Spani- 
ards do, and to | go wherever they pleaſe. The 
glory of cutting, that ſhameful Enot, for the nation, 
is without donbt, referved to that great man, and true 
philoſopher, the Count de Hranda. © 
F > W TRE 
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Trex part of the iſland of Macau poſſeſſed by 
the Portagucſe, cannot be repreſented, under a bet- 
ter aſpedt, than the Philippines, it even falls much 
beneath them. Beſides, the general notion, that 
people have of the political fall of the Portugueſe, 
it is eaſy to be ſeen, that beyond the line, that na- 
tion, has particularly degenerated. It is difficult, 
to find amongſt them, a ſingle man, that can be 
compared to the Portugueſe of the 15th or 16th 
centuries ; their character is entirely changed, ant 
there is not to be found in Macao, one merchant of 
great conſequence, The governor is a ſubaltern, 
ſent from Goa, of tawny countenance, (ſuch as 
we commonly ſee) he is not even in eaſy circum- 
ſtances, and his appointments, are too flender, to 
ſuſtain the dignity of his place, in preſence of the 
Chineſe and Engli/h, who retire thither, during a 
part of the year, This circumſtance, often ten- 
ders him very alert, in inventing means, that can 
procure his comfort; and he has had the misfortune 
to be thought not honourable, by the inhabitants, 
whom he rules, and governs ; which produces dai- 
ly complaints, alienates their regard, and affects in 
ſuch 2 manner their minds, that they are impatient 
to change matters. | HIS 


Tus 
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Tx military force of the Portugueſe at Macas 
conſiſts nearly of 600 men, but they do not re- 
ceive their entire pay, within a great deal, nor are 
accoutred, and equipped, as they ſhould be, nor do 


they preſerve their yigour. They abſolutely ſerve 
but to make alittle parade; to ſtand as centinels at the 


gates of the town, and priſons. For, as to what 
regards their fortreſs, it is almoſt in ruins, and the 
batteries are in a ſimilar ſtate. The Fort, the 
_ Chineſe have conſtructed, and which commands the 
Portugueſe one, renders them puſillanimous, and 
careleſs; and enervates them in body and mind. 
Thus, each Portugueſe individual, of Macao, vege- 
; fates as he ean, and ſeeks when he has opportunity, che 
means of gaining ſubſiſtance at Quancbeu, or on 
the river of Canton. They are exactly the people, 
of whom I ſpoke at the beginning of this book, who 
might be very uſeful to the Engliſh, if they chuſe 
to undertake any thing on this ſide. 


Tur Portugueſe police of Macao, is nearly the 
ſame as that of the Philippines. Abundance of 


churches, convents, monks, eccleſiaſticks of every 


ſort, Abundance of preſumption, pride, lazineſs, 


ignorance, and ſuperſtition. ' Abundance of prayers, 


N proceſſions, and ayerſion to labour. The 
Worker 
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mother country is obliged to ſend to them every 
year large ſums for their maintenance, The ſmall 
number of veſſels, which go there from Liſbon, on- 
ly augments the number of the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants, by tranſporting thoſe who are baniſhed from 
Europe, The whole of Macao, with its proprie- 
torſhip, belonging of right, and legitimately, to 
the crown of Portugal, itis to be wiſhed, that the 
Portugueſe would make ſome efforts, to drive from 
if, the ungrateful and unjuſt Chineſe, who tyrannizes 
over it now, and retain it in an unſupportable de- 
pendance, It is to be preſumed that the Court of 
Liſbon, is ignorant, of the acts done by the Chineſe 
at Macao. This ifland, reſtored to its natural ſtate, 
which was good, might be of the greateſt conſe- 
quence, and conſideration, If the Engiſh, ſince 
they are the moſt powerful at ſea, and the people 
whoſe preſence is deſired there, find means to ac- 
quire the poſſeſſion of it, this place would be to 
China, what Gibraltar is to Spain. Portugal, which 
' now derives no advantage, might obtain ſome, in 
agreeing with the Engliſh, or even, in transferring 
over to them, the ſovereignty, that it has by good 
right: It would be a contract made for the reci- 


procal utility, of both nations, and ſuch a mode of 
zecquiſition, as without doubt would be preferable 
| | | ts 
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fo every other. For it is not improbable,. but that 
fooner or later, the Portugueſe may be diſturbed in 
their poſſeſſion, and right, by ſome other Europran 
nation. | | 


Tux time is paſt, when-the kings of Cochin- 
China, were truly the fathers of their ſubjects, whom 
they called: their children, and treated as ſuch ; at 
this time the king of Cochin-Chinay is the king of 
heaven; all the earth depends on him, no prince 
reigns. without his permiflion, The aerial ſpirits, 

"forces of heaven, as well as thoſe of hell, are at 
his orders; he has but to-ehuſe, and his will is per- 
formed, he has but to ſtamp, on the earth, in 
wrath, and it will diſappear. and be annihilated, 

His ſubjecta, are no more than his ſlaves, and when 
he can, he exerciſes his univerſal ſovereignty, over 
ſtrangers, who from misfortune, reſort to the coaſts 
of his partic war' kingdom. In fine he comports 
himſelf in evety thing, and every where, as a deſ- 
potick king, a God: That is to ſay, as the God of 

Jrael towards his elect people wb en he was angry 


with. them. 


Tux ſoil in general, of Cochin-China, is fer- 
tile ; and if its inhabitants laboured, it might eaſily 


produce, ten times more, than it does, at preſent. 
3 But, 
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Hut, it is ſaid, and proved, that neither agriculture, 
manufactures, trade, proſperity, or public felicity 
tan exiſt, where de ſpotiſm is found. They are 
things oontrar y, and quite oppoſed de each other, 
and cannot live, in the ſame atmoſphe:e. 


THe king of Cechin-China, ſeeks only to 
take away the property of the inhabitants, and they 
will not work, ſince the fruitefitheir labour, is not 
for their own uſe. Labouring only for their miſe- 
rable ſubſiſtance, there remains Ittle, or nothing, 
for the king. He cannot find among them, what 
he wants, and maſſacres them, through rage. He 
cannot deſtroy many, if he has not many ſatellites; 
he therefore retains, an enormous number. Theſe, 
are his ſoldiers ; they are as many tyrants, each in 
his diſtrict, and thereby we can conjecture that the 
Grchbin-Chineſe form one of the moſt unfortunate 
nations, on earth. When people ſpeak of kings, 
kingdoms, minifters, armies, generals, and capital 
cities, an Europern immediately forms ito hi mſelf, 
an idea, of ſomething reſpectable; we-deceive nun- 
ſelves; a palace formed of wood, and mud, and 
half a piece of cloth, is enough, to cover the royal 
nakedneſs, and that of the minifters, and generals, 
Nuatted on a mat, and dipping their paws in rice, 

S tat . their 
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their only nouriſhment. When one ſees theſs 
folks, he is immediately tempted to. deſpiſe them; 
but if he ſtops ever ſo little, he is forced to admit 
other ſentiments, and their abominable character, 
hinders him from feeling pity for them, not with- 
an. that they are miſerable. 


11 I beir character, is truly SLY 1 ſanguĩ - 
nary, and as they are as ignorant, as the reſt of 

their fellows, their ſuperſtition, equals their pride 

and contempt, for all that is not Cochin-Chine ſe. 

In truth the pride of nations, and men, in gene- 
ral, is nothing ſtrange: For one ſces it, even 
among thoſe, whom people call poliſhed ; and with 
ſurpriſe and terror among the moſt enlightened; 
Philoſophers even, who give leſſons, to the whole 
world, acknowledge only by their per, the abſur- 
dity, of the haughtineſs, and pride cf which they 


are themſelves full ; whence comes it ? What is the 
cauſe that produces it? Since one ſees it, in the 


ignorant, and ſavage nations, equally, as in the 
moſt enlightened, 


ls it then the compoſition of man, which en- 
nders it naturally? Les; and man, is but man. 
Let the rich, the poor, the white, the black, the 
humble philoſopher, and the ignorant monarch, 
deny 
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deny this truth, the ſhame, and pain of which they. 
feel; if they are ſenſible, they will be confounded. 
Weak, haughty creature, empty adorer cf thy-, 
ſelf, behold we deſpiſe thee! ! The Engliſh were 
' eſtabliſhed on the domains of Cachin- China, they. 
were there in tranquillity ;. and: reigned, with the 
proſpe&t of encreaſing their poſſeſſions, and com- 
merce. Pulo-Condere, the chief town, belonging, 
to the Engliſhi in thoſe tracts, and their only forti- 
fied place, could not hold out, againſt the forces 
of the Cochin- Chineſe, who drove them from it, at 
the beginning of this century. It is truly ſurpriſ=. 
ing; that the natives of. the country, had taken that 
reſolution and effected it; ſince they gained much, 
by tbem. But the ſurpriſe: ceaſes, if we give at- 

tention to what they ſay even now, of the Engliſh, 
haughtineſs, and the contempt they had. for the 
Cochin. Chineſe; which: produced deſpair, made, 
them act, and rendered them. victorious. The 


which their anceſtors compoſed for them, the bur- 
den of vrhich, is, the recital in detail, of the proud 


actions done by the Legliſb, when they were at 


Pulo-Cendore. And certainly if they were nn 
we might condemu . them univerſally. | 


28 There is it ſecms, a mole. of dea!'nz with tie 
TH Z lad us, 
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Indians, (with thoſe even who are contemptible in 
every ſenſe) which does not offend them, without 
being their companion. A Jook, a kind ſmile, 
2 word, any other trifle, of that nature, coſts no- 
thing, even to a great lord, a rich man, and a wiſe 
one: And thoſe trifles, generally retain theſe ſim- 
pletons, in fubmiffion, and attachment, Reſpect, 
ſome ceremonies, fome public demonſtrations of 
friendſhip, towards the Indians, who are, or were 
of any conſideration, produces in like manner good 
effects. To fhew ſome efteem, and render fome 
civil honors, to the miniſters of their religion, is 
| a means very ſtrong and efficacious, of retaining 
| the people i- chile? and ſubmiſſion, and preſerv- 
| | ing the ſovereignty of their country. For in fins, 
2 philoſophic nation, however extenſive, its con- 
queſts may be, will never receive, the approbation, 
of people, who think well, if it deſpiſes the natives 
of the conquered country: And where at their firſt 
appearance, they had obtained as a favor, the per- 
mifion of remaining only to trade. Beſides, pride, 
Can never be more improperly diſplayed, than to- 
wards poor, and ignorant Ereatures, like the Iadi. 
ans: But the faults of ſeveral individuals, ought not 
to be attributed, to the whole nation. 


© The relinquiſhing Putlo.Omdexe, by the Eng- | 
4 
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lib, might ſerve as an example, to all the Eurepe: 
an nations: And what the Cochin-Chingſe have done, 
other people may do likewiſe. The Engliſh, have 
choſen to aſſert, that the cauſe of their expulſion 
from Pulo-Condore, and the other Cochin-Chineſ# 
eſtabliſhments, was their ſeverity towards the na- 
tives of the country. It is not always very eaſy, to 
diſtinguiſh haughtineſs and pride from ſeverity ; and 
yet, theſe qualities are not at all inſeparable. A 
magiſtrate, whatever he be, may be ſevere, and 
rigid, and at the ſame time, affable; it is not ever 
permitted him, to be proud, and contemptuous ; 
except in the caſes, where he judges it proper, to 
augment by that means, the puniſtiment of the 
guilty; | The criminal, will never be offended, at 
the ſentence of the juſt magiſtrate, where his con- 
ſcience tells him, he has merited it: But he revolts 
always, when ſeverity i is accompanied with haugh- 


tineſs, and contempt. It is on this account, that 
people are generally inclined to believe, that haugh- 


tineſs, and pride, were the cauſes, (perhaps the only 
ones) which produced the expulſion of the Veer, 
from Pulo-Cundore, and the other eſtabliſhments, 
formed i in the domains of the king of Cochin-Chings 


Notwithſtanding the tyranny, of the king, and 
bis Wed and the lazineſs, and 1 4 
f t 
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the Cochin- Chineſe, one might carry on there, 4 
trade, Jucrative enough, if it were conducted by 
an intelligent perſon, who knew the language of 
the country, who was firm, and who might not be 
under the neceſlity . of ſelling, or buying, at the 
moment that goods were brought to market. He 
| 3 to de well enough armed, to defend himſelf, 
\againſt any ſmall force, and ſhould wear an appear- 
ance of ſeriouſneſs, which makes an impreffien on 
them ; z as levity and verboſity inſpire them with 
confidence and hope, which is the reaſon, why a 
certain European nation, that had conceived great 


expectations, in that country, could accompliſh no- 
thing A merchant, might export thither, with tole- 


Table profit, cloth, lead; powder, ſulphur, all ſorts of 
warlike ſtores, fire arms, Bengal falt-petre ; fine, 
and coarſe cloths, painted in ſquares, of ſeven cu- 
bits length, and four breadth; and all ſorts of 
cloths, on which the more figures there are, the 
dearer they will be ſold. The pearls of Buſforah, 
or Ormus are very much eſteemed there: The yel- 
Jow Amber, which they faſhion at Venice; Coral 
manufactured at Livorno, ſmall articles of glaſs- 
ware, the falſe pearls of Paris, and the cryſtals, 
worked and coloured, in the faſhion of precious 
ſtones, are fold there at five or fix per cent, profit, 
1tis proper to — that the Engliſb, would ne- 

| yer 
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ver de able, to ſell their cloths, becauſe they are too 
good and dear. The Cochin. Chineſe, require their 
cloths, light, of a ſhining colour, and to laſt 


long. The more liquor, of every ſort, is fiery, 
hot Red ſtrong, the more it will be eſteemed, and if 


the merchant chuſes to barter, he will find his ac- 
count in it, ſtill more, The earth of Moultan, 
and that of Rajemal, which might ſerve as ballaſt 
in the ſhips of Bengal, will be exchanged for goods 
of price. Opium, is there an article of conſe- 
quence, but the price, is not what is given in CB. 


na, for it. It is wanted (by the Cochin-Chineſe) of 


inferior quality, juſt ſuch, as the Chineſe refuſe, 
The liquor which might be made from it, would 
likewiſe be very well ſold. If the merchatits who 
go themſelves, into thoſe parts, will examine at- 
rentively the natives of the country, they will dif- 
cover that they might ſell them ſome other CR 
open which at m_— they do not reckon. | 


2 going ſrom the ports of Cochin-China, the 
veſſels may convey pepper, filk, ſugar, wood of 
Columba, and Ebony, neſts of birds, gold which 
ein be had in powder and ingots, copper, ſome 
ſtuffs, good enough for Europe, wood for ſhipping, 
28 good as that of Pega, a kind of tea, ſtrong and 
heady, which would be excellent for Turkey; pret- 

| ty 


; 
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ty gocd cinnamon, ſpices, eagle, or aloe wond; 
which i is ſold ſo dear in Turkey ; : and ſome other 
articles, almoſt all, that we have juſt named, ſell 
cheaper there, than elſewhere, but eſpecially ſugar, 
and ſilx. The Cecbin-Chineſe are well acquainted 
with Ambergris, and eſteem it much ; but as its 
price is conſiderable, they prefer ſelling theirs, and 
buying falſe, when it is well compoſed; and the 
effects differ, ſcarcely at all, from thoſe of the true, 
and natural fort. They have always a demand for 
it: And itis with a conſiderable profit, that people, 
may ſel] it to them. But, it is alſo very neceſſaty 
that the European, be always on his guard, that he 
may nat be deceived. The Cochin-Chineſe are very 
ſkilful in mixing with the gold duſt, and in the in- 
gots of that metal, other things, very difficult, to 
be diſtinguiſhed, and known; ſo exact is their re- 
ſemblance to gold. We muff have the ſame pre- 
caution, and perhaps greater, in taking coined fil 
ver; it is rare, that amongſt a 100 pieces, one finds 
fo few as twenty, ſalfe ones. 


Tux foreſt method; is to deat with them, ei- 
ther by the barter of the merchandizes, for others 
or gold duſt; that, muſt always be put in to the 
crucible, in preſence of three or four perſons, at® 


diſtance 
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diſtance from the furnace, t to which only the W ? 
contracting parties ſhoula approach. | 


Tux cuſtom of ſeveral nations, of putting to 
death the aged; and for children, to ftrangle their 
parents, when they fuffer much, is received among 
the Cochin Chincſe. The Phenicians and'Cartha- 
ginians, uſed to ſacrifice their chiluren, to their 
Gods; the Europeans, have approved of duelling, 
and tolerate it yet; and regard him, who refules 
to kill another, or running the riſque, of being killed 
himſelf, to be 2s 2 man, diſhonoured, and unſit for 
ſociety. The Portugueſe, Spaniards, and Italians, 
find it very proper to burn a heretick—Chriflians in 
genera), chink that it is very lawful, to deſtroy their 
cilow creatures, on account of their opinions. 
The Engliſh permit, or tolerate, the drowning the 
fick Indians, in the Ganges, who are in no haſte to 
die. In many countries, the women proſtitute 
themſelves, without diſnonour, and girls give from 
devotion or duty, their virgipity to the Gods, or 
their miniſters, which they refule to their lovers; 
all this is without the leaſt conſequence, and peo- 
ple content themſelves, generally with blaming, and 
cond-mning, each other, reciprocally, Since the 
thing i is ſo; if we condemn the Cochin Chineſe, for 


er euſter of dcfiroying old men, and children, 
; and 
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and that of ſtrangling their fathers, then they will 
likewiſe condemn us, for ſeveral of our cuſtoms, 
which are ſcarcely leſs deteſtable. Any man what- 
ever, can exerciſe. the profeſſion of phyſic, however 


ignorant he may be, every where, out of the cit Fl. 
of London, be kills without puniſhment; at Paris, 


and in all: the great cities on the continent, they ſell 
medicines. publickly, in the ſtreets, and kill the ci- 
tizens, who employ them; this deteſtable abuſe, is 


tolerated, and even authoriſed, 


A sociEr x, that puniſhes exceſſes, which it 
has cauſed, may be compared, to certain diſeaſes, 
which produce inſects, which the patient, is obliged 
to kill, becauſe he is tormented by them; although 
it is H is own vicious conſtitution, that oradoces them 
without ceaſing. This ſimile, may be applied to 
the cuſtom of the Cochin Chineſe: When, among 
them, a man can no longer gain bis livelihood, he is 
abandoned by every one. Where a father of a fa- 
mily, is.in great miſery, filial piety, dictates to the 
Ras to deprive him of life, to end his pains 3 
and they. regard thoſe cuſtoms, as a duty of huma- 
hity; and a religious precept. When they are aſked 
why they do not ſuccour them, inſtead of depriv- 
ing them of life; it might be apprehended, that 
they would aſk in their turn, ſimilar queſtions, to 


which 
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which we might hardly be able, to anſwer with fa- 
tisfaftion. Chrillianity and the civil laws of-the 
_ chriſtians, might appear unadviſed, in prohibiting 
ſulcide. For, men, who were agreeable to the eyes 
of the Almighty, have killed themſelves. Such 
were Samſin and Eliazer. Thoſe of our anceſtors, 
whom we call martyrs, died of their own zccord, 
and even the Meffiah himſelf, came into the world 
expreſſiy to die, of his full and free will, Have 
not they committed the crime of ſuicide ? Seneca, 
admired by almoſt all the world, tells us, that it is 
very diſagteeable to live in miſery, and neceſhty; but 
that it is not neceſſary we ſhould—many roads are 
open (ſay the advocates for this practice) ſhort, and 
eaſy, to procure liberty. Let us thank God, that 
no one can be retained by force, in this world. 
The principles of the Cochin Chinefe on that article: 
are the ſame; their life, or death, is pretty indiffer- 
ent to them; and thence proceed their fury, their 
robberies, and crueities ; and this is ,a matter, on 
which, we ſhould reflect well, when we enter ints 
their country, and have any buſineſs to tranſact wa 
them. We have ſeen above, that the natives 
the Philippines, like thoſe of the iſland of Formoſa, 
have nearly the ſame religious tenets, as the major 


my of the Chineſe, relating to the immortality of 
| Aa | the 
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the ſoul. Almoſt the ſame belief, is ſpread among 
the Cochin Chineſe. It appears nevertheleſs, by 
their manner of explaining themſelves, that they 
mix with it, a kind of metamphſycoſis which might 
have been occaſioned by their intercourſe and com- 
munication, with the Bramins. There is, ſay 
they, neither birth nor death, for animals. What 
3s commonly called by thoſe names, is only a ſim- 
ple junction, or ſeparation, of what was combined, 
It is a folly, ſay they again, to think that any thing 
3s born; which was not before; or that any thing 
can die, or periſh totally; it was the belief of out 
fathers, who exiſt no longer, as formerly, but 
under another combination and different form. 


W x deſpiſe: theſe Cochin Chineſe, and their 
belief, and yet eſteem PLUTARCH, whoſe doctrine 
is the ſame. The Cochin Chineſe, are not the 
only people, who hold that doctrine; ; nor who 
have an entire belief in it, as being the moſt ancient, 
that exiſts on earth, Even PLAro, that enlight- 
ened philoſopher, praiſed and exalted, by the fa- 
thers of the church, has left to us, a work, in which 
he ſays, that according to an ancient tradition, ali 
living creatures, are born from the dead ; and the 
dead from the living; and that this, is the Immutas 


ble cirgle, of nature, PLATO relates it, but as 2 
tradition 
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tradition; and adds from himſelf © who knows, whe- 
ther te live is not to die; and that death is not life 2" 
There is reaſon to think that this doctrine, is what, 
the moſt ancient inhabitants of the earth had, at the 
origin of their primitive ſociety, and which has 
ſpread over all the earth. It exiſts every where, 
till, but is disfigured, and produced under other 
appearances, and cloathed in other expreſſions, 


W are authoriſed to believe, that this doArine 
originally came from India, into Europe; when we 
reflect, that Pythagoras, taught it in Greece, it is 
probable, that he brought it thither at the time of his 
return from the Peninſula, where that doctrine was, 
and is more diffuſed, than any where elſe. The fur- 
ther we go, into thoſe coun'ries, the more we con- 
verſe, with their inhabitants, the more they and their 
baoks are ſtudied, and their traditions, cuſtoms, and 
manners, obſerved ; it appears the clearer, that all 
mortals, had at the beginning of taings, and ſocie- 
ties, but one religion, which in conſequence of 
diftuſing, and extending itſelf, and the changes of 
language, and country, muſt neceſſarily, have ſuf- 
fered many alterations, and thoſe alterations, cor- 
rupted by malice, or embelliſhed by eloquence ; or 
pot perceived by ignorance, and creduli y, muſt 


havg 
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have changed it in ſuch a manner, that its true 
origin, could no longer be perceived. 


Taz Feyptians, Greeks, and Romans had the 
ſame opinions, and manner of judging, on ſeveral 
articles of faith, and ceremonies of the Aſiatick 
countries, with which they were acquainted, Thoſe 
of them who had the gift of eloquence, and, wha 
knew how to repreſent their doctrine with a ſevere 
exterior,.or whole character, had been acquired by 
a ſerious life, by a reputation for knowledge, and 
other fortunate circumſtances; acquired great 
names, were eſteemed great men, and great philoſo- 
phers-;- their cotemporaries admired them, poſterity 
venerated them; and we quote them ill, notwith- 
ſtanding that our admiration, and reſpect for them, 
is not of the ſame degree, as was that of our an- 
ceſtors. And, notwithſtanding it is very evident, 
that all theſe great men, have taught, and promulga- 
ted ſome articles of belief invented by themlelves, 
yet, all, or almoſt all, their doctrines are found eſ- 
tabliſned in the countries beyond the line, long be- 
fore the date of the exiſtance of theſe men, And 
with the exception of diſcoveries, and the progreſs: 
cf phyſics, and other ſciences, relative to mathema- 
ticks; it appears, that we-may aCvatce and [uſtain 


1. 
Lt 
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the aſſertion that the great metaphyſical, dogmatick, 
religious, and ceremonial doctrines, which have ap- 
peared in the courſe of ages; in Aſia minor, Afn- 
ca and Europe, were eftabliſhed in Aſia major, per- 
haps at the beginning of time, if it had any begin- 
ning. 


Ir any one would give himſelf the (now uſe- 
leſs) trouble of making an extract from different 
religious doctrines, which were anciently taught by. 
ſeveral, great philoſophers, & legiſlators, of Europe, 
Africa, and Aſia minor; and if aſter this work, he 
were to paſs through thoſe countries of Aſia major, 
as a man curious on that ſubject; he would find at 


their ſources, all that thoſe great men, have writtenz, 
and thereby ſee, how the imagination of men, has la- 


boured to frame to itſelf, an idea, powerful, and re- 
preſentative, of the energy of nature, which it has 
at length perſonificd; and in diſtinguiſhing its ef- 
ſects, they have likewiſe explained that nature, which 
being neceſſarily ſingle and indiviſible in itse ſſence, a 
thouſand Chimeras mult neceſſarily have ſprung up: 
and theſe preſented to the eyes of people, the moſt 
ignorant, and in terms obſcure equivocal, or en- 
tirely unknown, ace nevertheleſs, what have engen- 
gered new religions, and have enchained ſeveral 
millions of men, in the gtoſſeſt ſuperſtitions, 

| | III. 
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T Is infallible, permanent, and eternal con, 
nection, of cauſes and effects, how ſhall we call it 
We ſtile it, the practical power of God, his will; 
bis providence ; and if we chuſe to add, any other 
notion to it, we ſhall make uſe, of all the terms our 
anceſtors applied, and then nothing would be un- 
derſtood. The Cochin-Chineſe term is ſhort, and 
does not render other names neceſſary. I aſk them 
what is neceſſity” They anſwer, that it is a thing 
which ſhould and ought to be, Fire, neceſſarily 
burns, man neceſlarily deſires, what appears uſeful 
tohim. Let us ſuppoſe a Cochin Chineſe to have 
a little eloquence, a good exterior, meeting with 
ſeveral happy circumſtances, and if neceſſary ſome 
miracle ; he will immediately become a great man, 
and his doctrine of NECESSITY, embelliſhed, ob- 
ſcured, and placed beyond the fight of the people, 
will be ſublime, and nolonger the ſame thought, yet 
it has not changed effeCtively that nature, which in 
all phenomenas, acts by neceſſity, even in conſe- 
quence of its eſſence. All the beings it contains, 
corporeal, or ſpiritual, ſhould neceſlarily act, each 
in conſequence of its own eſſence. And as action, 
ſuppoſes motion: It follows, that all nature has an 


abſolutely neceſſary relation, with its parts. And 


they with their whole. That is therefore, the infal- 
| lible 
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lible and FERENT connection, of cauſes, and e ffects; 
and what is only one immenſe chain of them, has 
been by our fathers, tranſlated into religious doc- 


trine. 


Wurx Plato te whom we generally give the 
epithet of divine, taught that matter, and neceſſity 
were the ſame thing, and that this neceſſity, is the 
mother of the world, producing unceafingly, and 
which will always continue to produce the ſame 
cauſes, and effects, he has ſaid nothing elſe, but 
that matter acts, becauſe it exiſts, and that it exiſts, 
put to act. But, ſhould we aſk the reaſon, and the 
mode of the exiſtence, of this matter; in this caſe, 
they could anſwer nothing, unleſs, that it neceſſari- 
ly exiſts, or that it has in its eſſence, the ſufficient 
reaſon of its exiſtence, in the ſuppoſition, that it has 
been produced, or created, by a being diſtinguiſh- 
ed from it, and much lefs known. 


In that caſe, it muſt always he aid, that this 
ſuppoſed being, is neceſſary, and contains in itſelf, 
the ſufficient reaſon of its own exiſtence. At that 
ſuppoſition, human reaſon gets wrecked, and the 
obſcurity becomes more profound. But in ſubſi- 
tuting to that being, NATURE, pure, and ſimple, 


ſuch 
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ſuch as mortals can eaſily ſee, we ſubſtitute a being 
we know, for another that it is impoſſible ever to 
Enow, and whoſe exiſt-nce it would be very dif- 
ficult to demonſtrate, If AxnaxAcor as had not 
exiſted, perhaps the doctrine cf the Cechin- Chineſe, - 
-on this article, and many others, would be now the 
Fame, as that of the Greeks, and Romans, ancient 
and modern. For it was he, who firſt ſuppoſed, 
matter, created, and governed by another being, 
intelligent, all powerful, and exiſting by himſelf, 
That this doctrine was new at the time of that phi- 
loſopher, and proceeded from the ſportiveneſs of his 
lively and brilliant imagination, we can convince 
ourſelves, by the reproaches that ARISTOTLE heap- 
ed on him, for employing ſuch an intelligence as this, 
whenever he had not good reaſons to produce, to 

ſaſtain the novelty of what he choſe to teach. Why 
ſhould we not now make the ſame reproaches, to 
thoſe who uſe the ſame terms again, of intelligence, 


or ſome ſynonime, to avoid, and cut ſhort, all the 
difficulties that they mult of neceſſity meet with, in 


ſuſtaining the ſame doctrine ? 


Ir is thus, that man, informing phantoms, has 


forged chains for himſelf, and his poſterity ; (and 
when we have accuſtomed ourſelves to believe a 
thirgy 
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thing, it takes root in the heart) and left the matter 
as an inheritance to their ſucceſſors who ſupported 
it from the force of education, cuſtom, or a ſup- 
poſed duty. We return from our error; but with 
dificulty. We have accuſtomed ourſelves, ta 
fay, think, and believe, that death is the oppoſite 
to life : Therefore, death preſents immediately the 
idea of deſtruction and annihilation, What have 
our anceſtors done, to exempt the ſoul from it? 
They have inyented the ſyſtem, of the immortality. 
of the foul: As if the ſoul, was any thing but life 
ite f! In defining the foul, we define life, —Life, 
not being eternal in the ſame qualities, and under 
the ſame aſpects, how will the ſoul be immortal ?. 
We are then right in ſaying, that life, and death 
preſent, but the idea, of ſomething animate, or in- 
animate. But not only, is death, not oppolite to 
life, but it is on the contrary, the principle of f it, 
Life, is ſo evidently in the power of nature, that 
we ſee ſeveral living bodies of different ſpecies, 
produced from the corrupt or dead matter of ano- 
ther body. 


T microſcopick obſervations of Mr. Need- 
bam, preſent on this matter, ſads worthy of con- 
Gderation, and capable of convincing. Is the pro- 
duction, of the being called Au, more wonderful. 


Bb Gan, 
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than that of an inſect, which is produced, by the 
union of a little water and flower? Encloſe theſe 
two ingredients, at the end of ſometime, there 
will be feund by the aid of a microſcope, beings, 
organized, and living; which we commonly be- 
lieve water and flour incapable of generating. Ob- 
ſerve at the time of the great heats in Europe, and 
particularly in its ſouthern parts, when at the be- 
ginning of the ſhower, great drops of water, fall 
en the high roads, where there is much thick duſt, 
three or four minutes afterwards this water united, 
and amalgamated with a portion of duft, produces 
animated beings, Let any one bury ſome hairs in 
lime moiſtened by water, in a few days, he will ſee 
many little ſerpents, come out, It is thus, that 
inanimate nature can paſs, and paſſes into life, which 
is itſelf, but an aſſemblage, of movements. Whe- 
ther matter acts by its own ſtrength, or the neceſ- 

ſity of its own eſſence, it is clear, that it has no 
need at all, of any foreien impreſſion, to put it in 
motion. Another phyſical experiment, which is in 
the power of all the werld, may aid the increduli- 
ty, of prejudiced perſons. Only mix the filings of 
iron, ſulphur, and water; Theſe matte is, put into a 
capacity of actiag on cach other, beat, ferment, 


and huſh by producing — conſlagtation. Eicher of 
9 theſe 
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theſe matters taken ſeparately, will never produce 
the effet, One muſt put both in a capacity to 
act, and they will do ſo; without doubt, and ne- 
ceſſarily. Such, and no other is all matter; it muſt 
neceſſarily act, when it is in its eapacity of acting. 
The principal action of what we call the ſoul, is to 
vivify what we call body, when they are both in the 
ſituation of acting: If, either of the two, are want- 
ing, we can neither call it, body, nor ſoul, they 
are annihilated, and exiſt no longer, but undet 
another form and ſpecies; which is neither body ner 
ſoul ; but preſerves, the paſſive power, of being 
reproduced by a new, reciprocal poſition, in body 
and ſoul, or in other beings; 


To anſwet thoſe difficulties, we have recourſe 
to the omnipotence of God, and miracles ; but 
that ſubtetfuge having been diſcovered, we ſeldom 
ſpeak of it now; In fine, a miracle means (if 1 
do not deceive myſelf) an effect contrary to the 
hws. of nature. We perceive immediately that 
ſuch effect, is impoſſible, and that nothing can 
ſuſpend one inſtant che progreſſion and neceftary 
motion of beings, unleſs entire nature were arreſted 
and diſturbed in its tendencies, There are no mi- 
 faches in nature, unleſs to thoſe who have not ſtu- 
died 
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died it ſufficiently. The Cochin- Chineſe, who hold 
exactly this doctrine, naked and undiſguiſed by lo- 
gick ; and who in their cuſtoms exhibit many mat- 
ters, that one ought to ſearch into, rather than 
deſpiſe, are a people, worthy of being examined : 
Perhaps one would find among them, ſufficient, to 
ſatisfy and recompenſe the fatigues and trouble, that 
he might be very willing to take, to know them 
well, and civilize them. Their malice, wickedreſs, 
and all the other bad qualities, wich which, they 
are abundantly provided, are only an effect of their 
birth, education, political poſition, and misfortune, 
It is neceſſary, to ſay bere, that in ſpeaking of the 
Cechin Chineſe, on thoſe heads, I ſpeak but of the. 
true AB2RIGINES who were originally, and tho. 
roughly of the country; and not of the moderns, 
who have paſſed thither from China, or elſewhere; 
and by their numbers, have almoſt effaced the pub- 
lick exiſtence; of the ancient natives. The man- 
ners, cuſtoms, religious doQrine, even their figure, 
and manner of ſpeaking, differ among them very 
ſenſibly. The ancient Cochin Chineſe have ſome 
tioQure of ſcience. For exaniple, aſtronomy, (as 
likewiſe judicial aſtrology) is cultivated there, we 
find among them the ſame rules, calculations, and ta · 


8 AS among the Bramins, They labour ä 
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zy cuſtomary rote and tradition, without knowing 
how to give the ſmalleſt reaſon for their operations. 


Paysic, among them, conſiſts in knowing 
feveral plants, their properties and effects, yet they 
only make uſe of them, from cuſtom. For, be- 
lieving, that what ought to be, will infallibly hap- 


pen, they deem all the efforts they can make to 
prevent death, uſeleſs. Among the curious plants 


abounding in and natural to the ſoil, we muſt reckon, 
the Mandragora, male, and female; whoſe bark is 
not yellowiſh, as every where elſe; it is entirely 
white, with black veins; their ſurface is immer- 
ged, when we dig them up, in a red juice, that is 
uſed in dying filk ſtuffs, The junction of twe 
branches rooted up, preſents a reſemblance of the 
human thighs ; we diſtinguiſh the ſexes in them. 
The people of the country ſay, that the foul of 
ſome body, which was, and is no longer, remains 
in the root, becauſe it ſends forth cries, like thoſe 
of perſons in pain, when it is rooted up, or violent. 
Iy agitated, by the winds. Notwithſtanding, thiss 
they uſe it conſtantly to rub the edges and the inſide 
of their pots, before they employ them for culina- 
ry purpoſes. The women uſe them with ſome pre- 
 paration, to excite deſire, and its effects. And with 
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certain additions of a different ingredient, they are 
employed, with as much credulity as confidence, 
under an idea that they may cauſe a woman, to 
eonceive a boy, or girl. 


Tux richneſs, of the yet virgin mines of Co- 
chin China, cannot be doubted ; the gold cannot 
be at a great depth, ſince the torrents and rivers, 
bring out a great quantity. Gold in duſt, and in- 
gots, is ſeen there, circulating in profuſion, and it 
is certain their mines have not been opened. In 
however Might a degree therefore, we divine theif 
deſires, and wants, the vend or exchange; of the 
commodities of the Europeans, will produce a very 
advantageous profit; and their gold will eaſily low 
out of the country. We often ſpeak of this metal 
with a kind of eagernefs, not becauſe it is very eſ- 
timable in itſelf, or that it be neceſſary, to the hap- 
pineſs of man, but only becaufe it procures the 
means of certain. comfort, Rubies, are likewiſe 
found there, which are perhaps the brighteſt in the 
univerſe, but a ſtranger, cannot oaſily procure them 
becauſe, the king claims all, as his peculiar, Hh 
perſonal property ; he ſays, they are drops from 
heaven, thus petrified on the carth, expreſsly and on- 


ly for him; it is only by ſome chance, that any of 


them 
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them can be fecretly obtained. The Diamonds, and 
$zpphires of theſe countries, are of a quality very 
inferior to that of the precious gems, of Ceylon; 
they are here accounted of little value, and can 
only be in demand, where luxury being extreme, 
all the world, have not the means, of procuring 
rich and fine gems, 


Ir ivory can become a valuable article of trade, 
for the Europeans, they may procure it in Cochin 
China, in any quantity they chuſe ; there is roomto be- 
lieve, that foſſil ivory, is there alſo, in till greater 
quantities. The tuſks of Elephants, are often five 
feet in length and twenty inches in circumference ; 
the teeth preſent a diameter of a foot in breath, and 
three in circumference. They deceive perſons 
moſt fkilled in the appearance of the two foris of 
ivory. What is ſuppoſed foſſil, is not as white, 
nor as heavy or ſmooth, as the other; and the 
ſurfaces, that the foſſil ivory preſents, are rough, to 
a certain depth. The works, it is uſed in, laſt but 
a little while, for it ſcales off eaſily, ſplits, and 
breaks. 


Tun Cochin Chineſe have endeavonred for ſome 


fime falt, to diſcipline their troops, they have even. 
ſacceeded 
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ſucceeded in part, but the defect of pay, for thoſg 
who directed that operation, has made them fall into 
their former diforder. What is ſaid of their courage 
and bravery is true; but it is rather raſhneſs and in- 
difference for life, the conſequence of the religious 
principles, with which they are imbued as we have 
obſerved before. It is certain however, that if peo- 
ple, ſhould impreſs them, with the neceſſity, of the 
ſubordination, of ſubjects, towards their princes, 
and the duties of princes towards their ſubjects, 
they might make of them a brave, warlike, and reſ« 
pectable people. If an European nation ſhould in- 
troduce itſelf into theſe countries, and become eſta- 

bliſhed there ; it would ſoon be the miſtreſs of all 
the neighbouring countries, and command the ſeas 
which are to the eaſtward of their coaſts, nearly one 
"hundred and fifty Engliſh miles i in leogth. Had the 
Tartars been able to realize the hopes, they had 
conceived, (on good foundations too, ) of intr'ducing 

and fixing themſelves here, as they had intended; 
they would have balanced the empire of the Eoglih 


beyond the line. 


Pegu, much more known by the Eurepeant, 


than Cochin China, on account of its ſituation, and 
#ommerce ; is the more intereſting to the E ngliſh in 


particulag 
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particular, as it is ſituated on the weſtern Coaſt of 
Bengal, and in political afairs is cf ſome account, 
We have already ſaid, and it is generally known, 
that Europeans of every denomination, are hated 
and feared by all the Indians: But this hatred, and 
fear, are at the higheſt degree againſt the Engi/h, 
throughout the extent of the kingdoms, of Pegu, 
and Ava. Hatred is very often engendered by fear, 
On that ſuppoſition, the hatred of the people of 
Pegu, againſt the Engliſßi, being great, their fear 
muſt be fo likewiſe; and whether it be well found- 
ed, or not, thoſe wha govern and rule, ſhould 


know better than any other perſons. The diſtinc= 


tion, that theſe people make, between the European 
Engliſhman, and him of India, makes it apparent, 
that it is the neighbourl.ood of Bengal, which is 
not agreeable, to them ; and this is the reaſon, why 
the Engl;/h veſſels that arrive at Pegu, from Benga 
or the Coaſts of Maiabar, or Coromandel, are al- 
ways better treated than others, both in converſa- 
tion, and the details of trade, It is not affeQion 
wt makes them act thus; it is fear, 


Tax trade of Pegu, might be of greater con- 
ſequence, and in proportion to the conſideration 
which the government of Benga/, would ſhew the 

Cc King 
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King of Ava, He, who belieyes himſelf, the fir 
king on earth, and is perſuaded, that all the others 
reign but by his permiſſion, is much piqued, at find. 
ing himſelf neglected, without doubt it is not pro. 
per, to confirm him, in his opinion, it is much 
better, to let him perceive, that other princes, cau 
reign without his permiſſion, particularly as he fears, 
and would wiſh to yoid, receiving ſuch a leſſon, 

Yet, if by certain exterior marks of reſpect, we 
ſhould obtain from him, a free communication, with 
his eftates, and free trade with his ſubjects; it is to 
be preſumed, that the trade of the Eng/i/h, might be 
ſuſceptible, of a conſiderable augmentation, For all 
the ſubjeAs, of the king of Ava, and particularly, the 
inhabitants of Pegu, are much inclined to make uſe 
of ſeveral Engliſh commodities z and the humidity 
cf their ſoil; incites them to ſeek wherewith to 
Freſerve themſelves from its diſagreeable and dange- 
rous effects. This want of the natives would force 
them, to find in their lands, the means of paying for 
the Engliſh rm erchandize: So that there would be a 
likeliheod, that the active and paſſive trade of theſo 
countries, would change its appearance, from better 
to detier. 


Wuar may | be cxpcrted | Nom different places 
inte 
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into theſe countries, are cloths of every kind, and 
particularly thoſe coarſe cloths of Surat, dyed 
jue; coarſe woollens, red, and blue; cotton ſtuffs 
coloured, which they manufacture in England: But 
they ſhould be fabricated twiee as long, and four 
times as broad, as they uſually ate; ſaffron and its 
dye: Coffee; all kinds of the ſtrongeſt Tiquors ; opi- 
um and its diſtillation, every ſort of warlike and na- 
val ſtores; ſome rich piece goods, in ſilk and gold; 
velvet of every colour; looking glaſſes; hard-ware 
proportioned to their uſes ; amber, brown and yel- 
low ; coral, and ſmall glaſs-wares of Venice. Ex- 
port thence, wood, well known for its value in 
maſting and building of veſſels, The people of 
Pegu, do not give willingly nor readily, their great 
maſts ; they ſhew for ſale only the middling ones. 
Gold, 1s common there, we ſee it in abundance, 
fabricated for individuals, and publie ediſices, but 
its exportation, is prohibited, under very rigorous 
penalties ; if exported it is neceſſary to ſmuggle it 
which is not difficult; waz, abounds there more than 
in Behar, and perhaps more than in Napaul, Tin 
is there of a beauty, and ſolidity, which ſhould aug- 
ment its price. We find in its mountains, beſides 
the mines of gold, thoſe of diamonds, which are 


be enough, and exceed in ſize thoſe of Goleonda, 
| and 
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and yield to them in weight and brilliancy, Thy 
ſoil is nearly as fruitful as that of Bengal; and the 
lands, arealmoſt as well cultivated; their productione; 
abundant and copious might ſerve to form a granary 
for ſtrangers, and ſhould hinder the famines of the 
coaſt, and Bengal; as thoſe of Bengal, ſhquld pro- 
duce the ſame effects, in Pegu, and all the domains 
of the king of Ava, when it is felt, in the one, or 
the other of thoſe countries. The fruit trees, 
fome of which are indigenous, bear fruit, twice in 
the year. Rice, and every kind of grain, is pro- 
duced almoſt without labour; potatoes, and other 
roots very wholeſome and nutritive are common 
there. Vegetables abound, plenty of game of eve- 
ry kind. To this, if we add, that their ſhores, 
and rivers, contain plenty of fiſh, we ſhould pro- 
cure thereby, a pleaſant and agreeable abode, were 
the climate better, 


Tux political ſtate of Pegu; dependant on the 
king of Ava, although governed by a particulat 
council, has a better appearance, than that of Ce- 
chin China, There is a ſubordination, and rules 
which follow; its military force does not excecd 
forty thouſand men, infantry and cavalry; which, 


joined to the troops, of the other ſtates ofthe king of 
| Aya, 
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Ava, may give a total of one hundred and fifty thouſ- 
and men; of which, the ſmalleſt part is paid regu- 
larly, and a very ſmall part indeed diſciplined. This 
total, in every proportion would be equal to twelve 
thouſand Engliſh ſeapoys, 1 by expeti- 
enced officers, 


By what we hear ſaid publicly, at Rangoon, 
and even higher, by every claſs of men, and parti- | 
cularly the Talapoins, (whom we have ſpoken with 
a degree of diffuſeneſs that was quite ſufficient) it 
appears, that an Engliſh reſident, would be placed 
with great propriety in the court of the king of Ava, 
to expedite affairs, political, and commercial. Tt 
is proper, to accuſtom theſe people, to the fight 
and communication, with Europeans. The inha- 
bitants of Ava, are mild, humane, ſenſible, benefi- 
cent and ſuſceptible of moral and focial virtues, and 
have great inclination towards the ſciences. Their 
manners are poliſhed, and civil, without being mean 
or abject. We ſee their good taſte in the conſtruc- 
tion of their edifices, and the diſtribution of the 
ſtreets, of their cities; and they are not ſolitary 
as almoſt all the other Indians, they are on the con- 
trary fond of affemblies, feaſts, ſports, and lu- 
xuty. | 

In 
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Tr appears, that nature preſ:nts amicably, the 
means of forming a cloſe alliance, between the go- 
vernments of Bengal, and Ava. The Berhampoo- 
ter, would be the common frontier ; and recipro- 
cal utility, would be the knot which would always 
ſuſtain the alliance. It is well to have as an ally 
the king of Ava, whole ſtates, are ſo fertile; ſuch 
an alliance is much better than one with princes 
whoſe domains are miſerable, we ſhould gain by 
the firſt, but muſt Joſe always, by the others, The 
two governments would be neceſlary, and natural 
allies. To form this alliance, one ſingle thing 
would only be wanting, which would be I ſear an 
obſtacle difficult to ſurmount. It is the confidence 
of the king and the great men in the good faith of 
the Engliſh, They caſt their eyes, over Hindooſ- 
tan, and find hardly any Indian prince, This 
view alarms and keeps them at a diſtance from 
every free communication, with the Engliſh. If 
the Engliſh can ſurmount this obſtacle, and de- 
monſtrate to them, the injuſtice of their diſtruſt 
and inſpire them with confidence and friendſhip. 
It is certain that ſuch an alliance would take place, 
and the political and commercial benefit ariſing 
from it to the Engliſh, would be conſiderable, but, 


without having ſtudied, their reaſoa and their na- 
ture 
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fura] lag ict, makes them draw conſequences; how- 
ever, matters as they now ſtand, appear well diſ- 
poſed for an attempt to obtain this object, wi:h 
good hopes of ſucceſs, - The government of Peru 
in particular, is now very well inclined, towards 
the Englith, We muſt not forget either, what has 
already been ſaid of the Talapoins of Pegu ; of 
their influence, on the council, and the great; of 
the facility aud means of readering them favourable 
active, and conſtant to the Engliſh in their enter. 
prizes, Should chat alliance take place, the Eng. 
liſh would ob:ain many privileges from Pegu, and 
the excluſive trade to the interiar of the dominions 
of the king of Ava, | 


Tnovon they participate much, of the good 
qualities, of the inhabitants, of Ava, they are huw- 
ever more lively, induſtrious, and ſenſible, It is a 
pleaſure, to hear them ſpeak, of metaphyſics, and 
the articles of their þelief, Their monks, whom 
they call Talapoins, are very like all thoſe of the 
world, they have much auſterity in their exterior, 
and hypocriſy in publick ; they are fond of, and ad- 
dreſs God for terreſtrial things, to which they are 
alternately attached. Indolent, lazy, ignorant, ſu- 
perſtitious, and loving good cheer in the name of Ge 

| t 
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It is not therefore, with the Talapoins, that wa 
ſhould experience pleaſure, in entering into a con- 
verſation on ſcience, or religion, there are in Pegu, 
liberal people, who ftudy and philoſophize, with 
whom we can converſe. 


Tuts is what they ſay, on theſe matters, The. 
exterior ſoil of the earth, on which all animals re- 
main, and move, and which contains and preſerves, 
the matter -heceflaty, for the formation of all bodies 
on its furface, is in contimual motion, and in unceaſ- 
ing egitation, All animals, as well as vegetables 
and minerals, that have exiſted, and {till continue 

to do ſo, have, and will receive, from the ſoil, all 
the matter, neceſſary to the formation, of their reſ- 
pective bodies. All the different matters, which 
were taken from the foil, for the formation of bo- 
dies, return, after their diſſolution, to the ſame 
place, whence they departed ; and remain there al- 
ways, in a capacity to be reſumed anew, to ſerve 
for the formation of other bodies, of the ſame or a 
different ſpecies, without ever interrupting their 
neceſſary method. No one, ſay they, can deny 
theſe truths, reſpecting the bodies, they call cor- 
ruptible; but, it would not be impoſſible, to prove, 
that the beinps, 'named ſouls, have no other prin- 
" | ciples, 
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giples of their exiſtence, nor other means of cor- 


ruption, and reproduction, than ſuch as bodies have. 


A body, exiſting ſuch as it is, is ſuch a maſs, But, 
when it paſſes to the ſtate of corruption, it is no 
longer the body it was, notwithſtanding, all the 
particles that compoſe it, exiſt till, and they ex- 
iſt, to be reproduced, as many times as may be 


neceſſary, either under the ſame ancient form, o 5 


another according to circumſtances. Human bo- 
dies, for example, are formed, preſeryed, and aug- 
mented by the means of ſeed, blood, water, milk, 
grain, fleſh, fiſh and vegetables. All theſe things 
are formed from other very different ones. Our 
bodies, in the ſtate of corruption, become the nou- 
riſhment, of ſeveral other animals, and of the 
fame ſoil, which produces and nouriſhes, every 
thing on which our life depends, and become thus a 
portion of our body or ourſelves, If the ſoul is 
ſpiritual, (fay they) why has there been nobody, 
till now on the earth, who might teach us what 


ſpirituality is, and demonſtrate it to us.? 


THzst queſtions on which, people have ſpo- 
ken, during ſeveral ages, without having decided 
them, either in the negative or affirmative, will be 
ever new, uatill one, . univerſal. op nion, ſhall bs 


Dd | cltabliſhe ; 
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eſtablifhe d; their antiquity even, does not kinder 
their — us continnally, becauſe, they ſeem 
|  t6ronrery, thitgs of the greateſt conſequence, There 
might be added, to the ſpeeches of the people of 
Fegu, ſome other arguments. It has been ſaid, 
that every thing, affecting the ſenſes, i is corporeal. 
Tie ſcul affects the ſenſes terribly, as the ſpiritu- 
al afecior: e, ſometimes deſtroy the ſoul. We 
may lay Gen, that the foul is @ body, without im- 
Fire, the lesſt contradiction, by that expreſſion. 
Fer, it can be both, at the ſame time. Ice {or ex- 
am ple | is very cold, and yet it warms, How then, 
can cold ptoduce beat, firce the axiom, uriverſal- 
17 received, ſays that no ſubſtance gives, what i: 
has not. The earth, is the ſupport of a great a- 
byſe, 21d rt, it is the great abyſs which ſuſtaing 
the earth. There i is no contradiction in theſe truths, 
But without producing ſuch fimilicudes, Which 
would ſerve only for the leſs clear ſighted, I corfive 
myſelf, to the human body. When we ſpeak of 
man, we ſpeak of a living intelligent being. What 
we call ſoul, is not ſo different, and ſeparate from 
the body, as to be abſolutely another thing: Their 
difference is like that of the body, and its fluids, 
vapours, exhalations, motion, and ſentiment. A 
thoſe things are not body, according to the ſupp 


C. 
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ers of the contrary opinion, neither can they be ſouls; 
what are they then? They are, as many things, dif- 
ferent from each other, which, united, conſtitute 
what is called body. When all, thoſe things dif- 
ſolve, ang are corrupted, the body, exiſts no long- 
er. The foul, the vapours, exhalations, peculiar 
motion, ſentiments, and vital heat no longer te- 
main under the fame farm, but inſtantly aſſume a- 
nocher. Thoſe operations; and tranſmutations; 
thus repeated; the ſame particles reſume ſeveral 
forms, either different in kind, on the ſame, ſo that 
it is not impeſlible, they ſhould regain the fame 
form of exiſtence, they have had formerly, and we 
may convince ourſelves thereby; that reniiniſcenee 
alone, is what renders men happy or — 


Warn all creatures were produced; if even 
they' had a beginning; they received in their eſſenee, 
the power of reproduction from themſelves, and 
had the univerſal germen, each in its kind, to re- 


engender t themſelves ſingly, after their corruption, 
mould they be put in the capacity of their aeton 
and paſſion, In every thing, we ſee, or feel, be- 
ſides matter, form, and figure, there are two other 
ingredients one of which'i is the particular aſſemblage 

and arrangement of thoſe three other. things, ho | 


other 
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other is what we do not ſee, and yet it is the cauſe 
that the others ſubſiſt. A grain; a tree, a vegeta* 
ble reproduce themſelves, ſingly, by the means of 2 
cdncourſe of certain atoms, which approach, unite 
and amalgamate themſelves, and that operation, 
could not take place, if motion did not exiſt, and 
the intrinſick; and eſſential motion, of every thing, 
neceſſarily ſuppoſes another, which is called the 
ſoul. This ſoul, in bodies, is annihilated, at the 
time of their corruption; we hence ſee, that the 
ſoul is nothing elſe, than the body, except it be a ua- 
lity of it; One man produces and reproduces himſelf 
continually in the ſame manner, and by the ſame 
principles. In his firſt formation, (if he had one,) 
he received the univerſal ſeed, and the power of a- 
gain forming himſelf, as often as certain atoms 
ſhould meet, approach, unite, and amalgamate, and 
from their effect is produced a being, whole ſpecies 
is termed human, and it lives; and is even intelli- 
gent, following the ſeed of its ſpecies ; in the ſame 
manner as other animals and vegetable live, and act 
according to the germen originally received, each 
in its ſpecies. 


Tur more we approach the Peninſula of In- 
dia, the chaos of thcſ; matters is found more com- 


plicated. N 
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plicated, But with patience and aſſiduity, in ſtu- 
dying them, we unfold the ſubject ſufficiently, to 
perceive there, the cradle of the metempſychoſis; 
whence they have at length derived, ſo many dif- 
ferent doctrines, which are diffuſed over the whole 
furface of the earth, with alterations ſo remarka- 
ble, that it is difficult to diſcover their origin; and 
the lapſe of ages, has added to thoſe difficulties, as 
well as the ignorance, and ſuperſtition of the people 
directed by the addreſs and intereſt of, thoſe who are 
called MINISTERS OF THE SANCTUARY. We 
ſhall ſee when we come to treat of the Peninſula of | 
India, aad the mythology ofthe Hindoos, thatchriſtia. | 
nity, has probably, no other ſource or origin than | 
Braminiſm, not only, as to what reſpects decFrines, 
but likewiſe ceremonies, And, if in our days, it is 
not eaſy to diſcover this truth: It is, becauſe the 
chriſtianity of the preſent time is not the ſame, as 
Jeſus Chriſt left in India, and Galilee, two thou- 
ſand years ago. But in freeing it from all the 
ſhackles with which they have loaded it, clearing it 
of the fables they have added, and tearing off the 
veil in which they have wrapped it, it will appear 
what it was formerly; almoſt a pure Bramini/m. 
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W find in the interior parts of Pegu, (as far as 
the latitude of nineteen degrees) atenormous depths, 
the 
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the remains of animals, trees, and ſeveral other 
things. The ſame has been obſerved in other places 
of different poſitions. "The Phenicians, who at- 
tributed the like aſtoniſhing diſcoveries, to the vi- 
ciffitudes they fuppoſe the celeſtial globe had un- 
dergone from the variation of the obliquity of the 
echptick: have made the ſuppoſttion ſerve, as a 
foundation, to the ſyſtematic theory of the earth; 
and really prove the cauſe of ſeveral phenomena. 
Yet, if we give faith, to aftronomick calculations 
the moſt recent and exact, the general citcum- 
volution, which is now ſuppoſed, and the ſucceſſive 
motion of the fame point of the globe, to another 
poſition, by different climates, can hardly be ad- 
mitted. For the variation of the ecliptick, in get- 
ting ſtrait towards the equator, or declining towards 
the poles, can never exceed the ſpace of three de- 
grees, other Phenicians have ſaid, that the obliquity 


of this circle, is invariably fixed, and that if the 


ancient calculations, and obſervations, agree not 
with the modern, it is becauſe, the Aſtronomers of 
antiquity paid no attention to the refraQtion, and 
have taken too often the Penumbra, for the real 
ſhadow'; which muſt have infallibly prolonged the 
_ of the Gnamon. But it appears credi- 
le, that our globe, has experienced diſſolutions. 
general 
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general, or nearly ſo, and that water, the proper 
diſſolvent of the earth, having ſeparated the moun- 
taine, diſunited the terieftrial particles, which. being 
joined had formed a foil, along with the moun- 
tains overthrew trees, animals, and whatever it 
met. At the epocha of the ceſſation of ſach de- 
luges, and when the water retired, the ſkeletons of 
animals, and remains of other bodies remained, 
ſunk to great depths in a mud that yielded to their 
weight. Beſides as all the elements were on thoſe 
oecaſions mixed together, forming no longer any 
thing, but a liquid maſs; The light bodies which 
could penetrate it, remained as they were found at 
thoſe fame depths, when the ſame elements, ſeparat_ 
ed themfelves by degrees, and the mud dried, and 
the terreſtriul or ſtony maſſes hardened ; what aſſiſts, 
this conjectute is that we find attached and united, 
ſeverkl bodies differing much from each other 3 as 
a tree, à fiſh, a bird or ſhells; which could not 
have been the caſe, except we ſuppoſe, the earth, tb 
have been diffolyed, by its proper diſſolvent, water. 


Prix has written, that between the fortieth 
and fiftieth degrees of northern latitude, men are found 
with their eye brows, and hair white from their 
birth ; theſe eyes are remarkable by their green co- 

? lour, 
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Jour, mixed with a weak blue, and becauſe the per- 
ſons ſee better in the dawn, than broad day. by 


SIR JoHN CHARDIN, a traveller who was cer- 
tainly enlightened, obſerving, and philoſophical, af. 
ſures us that in his time there were to be found, al- 
moſt in the ſame latitude indicated by Pliny, men ve- 
ry ſubject to a certain diſorder of the eyes, and the 
jaundice. If they .are the fame as Pliny talks of, 
and their diſeaſes alike, we may ſuſpect that the cli- 
mate is the cauſe of their complaints by an extraor- 
dinary immutability. On the weftern frontiers of 
Pegu, between the 10th and 12th degrees of north 
latitude, we very often find men who ſee much bet- 
ter by the light of the moon, than of the ſun. The form 
of their eye-lids is much lengthened in the angles, 
and confined in the middle, their ſkins of an aſto- 
niſhing whiteneſs, marked here and there with red- 
neſs, their eye-brows extremely ſhort, and almoſt 
imperceptible, their ears of a (mall ſize very diſpro- 
portionate. to their bodies, and heads; they ſcarcely 
poſſeſs underſtanding, and it is rarely that any of 
them can engender. Their manners and inſtinct are 
exactly the ſame as we obſerve with pity in thoſe 
men with remarkable wens, in the Valteline in Swit- 
Zerland; either therefore it is not the climate which 


affects 


Turk dl rte wr 


aifcQs theſe beiogs, ot ſeveral climates; differing 
from each other, produce them equally. As they 
form not à diffetent ſpecies, we mult enquire, what 
eſs ce 7 defectivc e 
zation. 


| Onthinfubject. it 1050 amils. to * that 
at the latitude we ſpeak of, there are deſerts of ſand; 
of adazling_brightoe(s they produce herbs, much 
ſaught aſtet by ſeveral quadrupeds, which are it in theic | 
turn efteemed greatly, by a cettain tribe of men 
who lies apart dear the deſerts; As theſe qugdru- 
pelle come: ont only during the night the, hunters 

* likewiſe-chuſe that time to catch them. who 
by habit or ang Chance has ,accuſtowed his Gght 
more to: ſuade than ſunſhine; has almoſt formed to 
himelf a quality adherent to his phyſical conſtitu- 
tion, which be leayes to bis child if be engenders, 
and -thus, ſyccefively- Sg that the generation of 
thoſe beings becomes mote and more perfect i in chat 
quality; but when they attain à certain degree of it, 
they eeaſe to gugender perhaps from other cauſes, 
If we chuſe to recollect, that as often. as e. with 
to ſee any thing in the abſcuxity of the gight, or at a 
great diftancey we neatly {hut the eyes; and leſſen 


— — the we, de 
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aller point, we ſhall not find much dimculty, in 
imagining, it probable, that theſe nacturnal hunt(- 
men whom we here ſpeak of, accuſtom themſelves. 
In this manner to their ſport ; and that the inclination 
paſſes i into their nature, which is inherited by their 
| children. This reaſoning does not appear convinc- 
ing. Vet the mattet might be lo. To adduce x 
proof, I bring an example. - At à little diſtance 
from the city of Orpha ' in Diarbeck, there is 2 
village, Laid to be the one where the celebrated Job | 
lived, who curſed his countrymen, All its 
inhabitants, have fome corporeal defect, hereditary 
in the family, which the children yeceive from their 
birth. The Europeans of Aleppo can bear teſtimo- 
ny of this. The country people ſay it is an effect of 
the malediQion « of Job: But we may believe that 
the reaſon muſt be ſought elſewhere. © Perhaps it 
is the ſame, with the people we are talking of, who 
have the quality of ſeeing better | in a pong. thin 


ſunſhine. 26 
| he = 


"Pas Wert babes thi whiteneh of their bo- 

as; appears more difficult to be unravelled, and if the 

I manner of their lodging which is always under 
ground, and in places very damp and even wet, 

White they paſs the day in beep i not the cauſe (at 
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ball in a certain degree). we can ſcarcely produce 
another. What induces one almoſt to be perſuade 
ed of this being the cauſe is, that the bodies of 
blacks thrown into the water, become, 1 


. in a very little time. 


| "Ws 2 in general fay, that all the countries 
found between the equator, and eight degrees be 
yond t the tropick of Cancer are all rich in natural. 
productions, and their inhabitants ſuſceptable of 
police, and bocial laws, if they were inſpired with 
confidence in Europeans, As to what reſpeQs thoſe 
we have mentioned i in this bobk, there i is no doubt 

but all of them dread the Engliſh, The Engl 

| Power is known to them, linge i it is almoſt under 

their eyes, and fame even agorandizes it. The 
Engliſh are to all thoſe kingdoais, what the Ruf- 
ans are now tothe Ottoman? empire. The rulers fear 
in ſecret, and the people fay i in public, that the Ot- 
toman empire will ſoon be engulphed by the Ruſſi- 
ans: And it is ſaid in theſe parts, that the'Engliſh, 

will ſwallow up, not only all Hindooſtan, but the 
kingdoms likewiſe, which are adjacent. This per- 
ſuaſion produces good and bad effects; the good are 
envenomed by Jealouſy, the bad magnified by envy, 


and faſhionable policy, | 
Iy, 
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Ty is not very difficult to be believed, that the 
othet European nations keep up and augment, this 
diftruſt and fear in the minds of the people and thoſe 
who govern, Men- expect always a good fiſhing 
time, when the water is troubled, This difirutt 
and fear produce in many places bad treatment; 


perſonal hardſhip in trade; in che cuſtoms, delays 
in diſpatehing; the deny ing of jultlce, refuſal to pay 
what j 1s due, and the infraction of treaties or rules 

have all the ſame ſource. In China, great and ] 


all, ſubjeR ; and ruler, fear the Engliſh. At the 
Philippines, the great, and a portion of the monks 
and hate them as much as the Chineſe ; but the 
people and natives of the country, love and deſire 
their preſence. At Macao, the Engliſh | are wel- 
come becauſe they have money, there they are of 
ſervice to the country, and their preſence is fome 
rotection againſt the unjuſt eacroachments of thoſe 
in power, and there is reaſon fo belieye that the 
Fe part of the inhabitants wiſh the crown of 
ortugal, would exchange Macao 1 with the Engliſh 
whoſe religious toleration i is known to them. Cochin 
China certainly is not well diſpoſed towards the 
Engliſh of India. They Ril remember the buſi- 
neſs of Pulo Condore. They would perhaps have 


been undeceiyed in their . prejudice, 
ſome 


_—— = M_©Ci-e_d a aca... 
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ſome years ſince, if people had not exaſperated their 


minds, in the hope of gaining by forming a treaty, 


which according to appearances, was to take ef- 


fe between Cochin China, and 2 certain Europe- 
an nation. As jt did not, it is to be preſumed, that 
it would ngt be difficult to cauſe them to take up 
jdeas more fayourable to the Engliſh, If we 

conſider Pegu, as a ſtate that has laws * 
ment, and independant cuſtoms, and ruled by 
its own couneil; it may offet in a particular manner, 
conſiderable advantages to the Engliſh nation, and 
we have mentioned above, the means necellary to 
be taken, to obtain that object. But if we con- 
ſider it as a pfgvince, whoſe ſovereign is the king 
of Ava, it appeats to be more advantageous to the 
Eagliſh, to addreſs themſelves to Ava, to inſpire 
its king with the greateſt confidence, gain his 
friendſhip, and offer him the ſuccours he may need 
at times; to place near him a refideas; open, 
and finiſh in time, a treaty of commerce and politi+ 


tal Mliance, Then the Engliſh would obtain all the 


advantages they might deſire, not only in Pegu, but 
through all the dominions of the king of Avaz the 

abundant and rich productions of which, would be- 
come another fource of public felicity, of the great 


ene n in the country and the 
ſolidity 
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ſolidity and ſtability of the Engliſh power in this 
re 


Ir would ain remain to be 6 withed; that the 
Engliſh might not let a long time paſs, before they 
made the Chineſe ſee by their diſpoſitions and man- 
ner of a ding, that they intended becoming maſters 
of fome parts of- China, and make the Chineſe pay 

their conſiderable debts with intereſt, It would be 
6 a benefit to the univerſe, to teach them how to live 
as truly great and virtuous men. To render ſuch a 
nation juſt, and traRable would. be an immortal 
glory for Great Britain. The other nations whom 
we have deſcribed; ſhou!d be treated in the like man- 
ner, as ſoon as poſſible, to prevent what thoſe (who 
are jealous of the proſperity of the Engliſh) united 
together, might plan diſadyantageous, to Great 
Britain, with the Princes of thoſe countries. Fohi, 
who founded the Chineſe monarchy, inſpired his 
ſubjeAs with an idea too ſublime of themſelyes, and 
they believed themſelves much ſuperior to others, 
becauſe in their time, their neighbours were barba- 
rous, or more ignorant than they were themſelvos; 
filled with that idea, they reſolved to treat and re- 
ceive ſtrangers as people who owed them tribute 
and homage, both in property and perfon, Perhaps 
they, 
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They then acted in that manner through a ſpirit. of 


wiſdom, but it is certain that in the courſe of ages 
it degenerated into pride. To form an idea of what 


they thought on the ſubject of other people, We 
ſhould ſee their ancient paintings, where the reſt of 
mankind is depicted as dwarfiſh, monſtrous, and ri- 
diculous. The hiſtory of China exalts the wiſdom 
that was the ſoul of its government, with expreſ- 


ſions the moſt pompous, and paſſes lightly over its 


ancient vices which ſtill ſubſiſt, and have been aug- : 


mented ſo much, that theſe, - and not their virtues, 
have the greateſt influence on the government. 
But they are ſo artful in hiding them, and their ex- 
terior is ſa compoſed, that we believe them virtu- 
ous and wiſe, and deceive ourſelves acceordingly. 1 

Tus is not the ſole article, in which we are 
miſtaken, when we confine ourſelves to their exteri- 
or. If we only ſee their collections of books, ſchools, 
the number of preceptors and ſchools, their aſſem- 

blies, conferences, eagerneſs for aſtronomical. ob- 
ſervations, we are tempted to believe them wiſe, or 


* de ſirous of Rong ſo. 


Au iro on the point of 8 they 
have good underſtandings, we perceive they ha , 


" 
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very little, and that ſuperhcial and ill charaQterized; 


And from their metaphyſicsl productions, we may 
be authorized to affert'that they have not yet had a 


Tingle man, worthy of the title of learned, even in a 


_ thidling degree; in any abſtract ſcience. We have 


Already aligned che reaſon why they have enjoyed 


without que ſtionduring too long a — — 


Non of learned men. 


» Ss V4 


2 . had its bete benz and 
has) ſtill. We may not think, that the principles they 
have radopted-for their philoſophy, exiſt there in 
triumph and glory, their ideas are too much clouded 
vy a Confuſion, and a Galimatia which they them- 
ſelves cannot render clear. Thoſe Who have a de- 
ference for the Chineſe, have not ſcrupled ſaying, 
that no nation in the world, has appfied itſelf to af- 
tronomy as much as the Chineſe,” their climate is a 
more than ſufficient reaſon to deſtroy the probability 
"of this aſſertion. Cold, | fnow ſtorms, - and-above 
"Ut ſegs, which obſcure the horizon during too long 


r time ate not vyhat ate required for oeleſtial obſer- 


vations. The Chaldeans and Ethiopians, whofe 
ſky is always clear, and climate mild, merit the 


Preference over the Chineſe, not only as to the re- 


mote: , but the nn. of their obſerva- 


tions, 


— 9 
1 8 
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tions, yet their want of * appears equal in 


all theſe nations. People have alſo ſaid, that tho 


Chineſe enjoy public proſperity. and private happi- 


neſs. Proſperity and happineſs not being defined by 


univerſal conſent, every people, (and even each indi- 


| vidual) acts according to its national and particular 


taſte. There have been an infinity of projects for 
rendering ſtates rich and powerful, but very few 
for enabling individuals to enjoy the riches and pow- 
er of thoſe ſtates. Generally, the intereſt of ſtates be- 


ing oppoſed to that of individuals, we ſee thut what 
5 - thoſe individuals have facrificed with profuſion for 
Ats intereſt, have come to nothing, The power, 
Fiches, grandeur, and even glory of a ſtate aren6- 


thing without liberty and the happineſs of individu- 
als. 'The fertility of lands, induſtry and commerce, 


being the true riches of a ftate, as often as there 
are lands uncaltivated, and many miſerable: people, 
we may aſſuredly ſay that happineſs is not there. In 


China; the cultivation of which is ſo renowned, much 


lands lies uncultivated ; beggars are innumerable, 


in the great cities and on the high roads, and com- 
fort is by nb means univerſal. Theſe defects ſhould 


be attributed to the fault of the adminiſtration, 


which prefers the riches and greatneſs of the ſtate to 


(he felicity of individuals. If th: cuſtom cf having o 


Ft 


- Fozues 


a 
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coined money, ſtamped by the Emperor's dye, was 
univerſal in China, their mifery would be yet great- 
er, but as they reccive it by weight, and that there is 
no coinage to pay for to the prince, they are a little 
Jeſs unfortunate, than in countries where the prince 
receives ten per cent. for his buſt or name, which he 
Has ſtamped on the coin. But this difference does 
not render them happy. | | 


THAT nation only requires external impulſe ta 
make it truly the moſt flouriſhing and happy for in- 
dividuals. If the Engliſh were maſters of the pro- 
vince of Quantong, they would without doubt en- 
courage its inhabitants, who ſeeing themſelves pro- 
prietors of their lands and productions, would ren- 
der them much more fertile, than they are at pre- 
ſent, and by their examples the neighbouring provin- 
ces would do as much. What has been ſaid and 
written of the Engliſh, (that they are more inclined 
to afflict themſelves at the proſperity of others, than 
to enjoy their own) declares that they wiſh not on- 
ly to be rich, but to be the only people who are fo, 
It is added, that their deſire is to extend their com- 
merce as much as poſſible, and that their deſire to 
render it excluſive, has made them perform great 
actions. If this be true, they have ſucceeded in 
their enterprizes in part, and almoſt entirely. But 


will 
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| 


Jeill other nations al ways remain inert? Certainly 
they deſire nothing more, than to obſtruct the pur- 
ſuits of the Engliſh and annihilate ſuch a project. 
If ever an alliance were to be formed among them 
either the Engliſh would yield to their deſtiny, of 
mount perhaps to the higheſt degree of power and 
glory. And if the paſſion of trade which domin- 
eers over the whole nation, in ſuch a manner, that 
it has even ſubdued its philoſophers, wiſhes abſolute- 


ly to exclude all European nations, in that caſe(per- 
haps the ſole one) a general alliance of all nations 


| 


122 


might be formed. The gold and filver in the cheſts | 


and circulation of the Togu, certainly comes not 
from their mines, for they have none, they poſſeſs 


them then from commerce: And ſince theſe me- 
tals are the repreſentative ſigns of neceſſity and 
luxury, they abſolutely want trade, Therefore 


they have done perfectly well in encoura ging and 
honoring it. The greateſt geniuſes of England, 
have not thought they degraded themſelves, in writ= | 
ing treatiſes on coin, exchange, trade, and agri- 
culture, and yet treatiſes on ſimilar ſubjects appear 


almoſt every year, which though a continual repe- 


tition of the ſame thing, yet produce ſome good 
effect. Thus England, where every citizen is ac- 


counted able himſelf, or — r of tle 
general 


* mm 


b - 
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© to him he is obliged $0 ſeek hem, to import them. 


general council of the nation to produce a general 
| good, the greateſt number of citizens will be fil: 


led with the ame ſpirit, and it is there we ſee indi- 


viduals do actions worthy of the whole nation. It 


has been ſaid, that patriotiſm with the Engliſh, was 
the ſelf-love, natural to a nation which believes it 
governs itſelf, is happy, and has exalted itſelf above. 
others. When Selden and Grotius compoſed their 


voluminous and learned treatiſes on the empire of the 


Tea, the queſtion remained undetided as it muſt 
ever be. But the Dutch, have remained in poſſeſ- 


ſion of the Herring fiſhery: The efforts the En- 


gliſh have made to obtain it excluſively were fruit- 


leis, and yet it is exerciſed on the coaſts of Great 
© Britain,” The produce of the fiſhery amounts to 


nearly three millions ſterling. Of what ſervice; is 
it then to have the moſt powerful marine in the 
univerſe, if the Engliſh are not the maſters of the 
fiſhery on their own coaſts. It has been ſaid, at 
the beginning of this work that the Engliſnman 
ought.to be commercial by force, and out of his 
own country. The time is paſt when he only knew. 
how to nour iſh himſelf with the fleſh of animals, 
and cover himſelf with the fleece of his ſheep. The 
productions of the univerſe, are become neceſlary;- 


into 


x. * * 
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Into his country. Let their veſſels 88 wad] 
the ſcas: Let their friends rejoice, and their ene- 
mies tremble: May the Chineſe, unjuſt, and hi- 
therto untractable, expect them at Quancheu to be- 5 
come their ſlaves and undergo the rigour of 
No, no, may they rather expeQt to become their: 
free and happy ſubjects, and through their means 
to enjoy juſtice and their natural rights. Vet theſ 
are but wiſhes; and what appears eaſy in theory, 
is very often impracticable in the execution. And 
again, what ſeems almoſt impoſlible, in ordinary, 
and according to appearances, is in reality very eaſy 
owing to ſome circumſtance. A ſpark of fire may 
burn a great building. An ant kill an elephiant : 
And a dwarf deprive a giant of life: David killed Go- 
liah. There are politicakerrors, which, once adopt- 
ed, are transformed into principles, by which actions 
are at length regulated; and very often, this adop- 
tion is made, without deing perceived by the perſon 
making it. Such, is perhaps the confidence 0 
ſeveral, who fay that no power can deprive the 
Engliſh of their poſſeſſions in India lt is my wiſh, 
that they may not have deceived themſelves ; but in 
inſpecting cloſely, and in detail, the commercial | 


and political ſtate of the whole Pefffn(ula, ſuch as. 


* 


it is now, and might be (rgmweircumfagces, 1 
may 


* 


may at leaſt doubt the edits of this confidence, 
and whilſt a general and particular examination, 


would cauſe the poſſibility of the contrary event to 
be ſeen, it might indicate t the means of prevention, 


* 
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